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'•??3-?9 PREFACE 

The Denver Tramway strike and controversy of 1920 
involved the loss of the lives of seven persons and serious 
injuries to many others ; the destruction of much valuable 
property; the demoralization of street railway service; the 
importation of armed strikebreakers; the intervention of 
Federal* troops and military rule for a month; the im- 
prisonment of the seven members of the executive board of 
the' union on a sentence of ninety days; the wrecking of 
the offices of ,a daily newspaper; the dislocation of piore 
than a thousand of Denver's workingmen, and their re- 
placement by a new body 1 of employees; and a marked in- 
crease of industrial strife and bitterness. y 

Eecognizing a peculiar and common obligation in such 
an emergency, a group of church people of various religious 
faiths extended an invitation to the pastor, priest or rabbi 
of every church in Denver to attend a meeting at the 
Public Library on the evening of August 16 and to bring 
with n him a lay member of his church. At this meeting, 
attended by more than one hundred persons from ove* 
forty different churches, a Commission of nine members 
was chosen by ballot to investigate and report the facts 
of the Tramway strike.* \ 

Another similar meeting was called at the Public Library 
on the evening of September 7, at which a full report was 
made, including the plans for securing outside assistance * 
in the investigation. The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

"1. Believing that much good would come from a thorough investiga- 
tion of the causes leading up to the recent tramway strike, because of the 
contribution such an investigation would make to an enlightened public opinion 
and be of inestimable value in the solution of similar crises in our City and 
ejsewhere; and 

♦The following persons were chosen as members of the Commission: 
James H. Causey, Chairman, of James H. Causey & Company, Investment 
Bankers; Rev. Orrin W. Auman, District Superintendent of the Methodist 
Church in Denver; Rev. J. W. Bailey, President of the Colorado Woman's 
College; Rev* H. Nutting DaScomty Pastor of Plymouth Congregational 
Church; Mrs. R. S. David, Secretary of the Central Jewish Aid Society; 
Rev. David H. Fouse, Pastor, First Reformed Church ; Mr. Hugh McLean, 
Lawyer and Member of the Social Service Commission of the Episcopal Church 
of Colorado Diocese ; Father William O'Ryan, Pastor of St. Lee's Roman 
Catholic Church and for thirty-four years a resident of Denver; Mr. C. S. 
Lambie, Contractor and Builder. (Mr. Lambie later withdrew from the. 
Commission.) 
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4 The Denver Tramway Strike of 192< 

Believing that the Churches constitute one of the available steadying and 
directing agencies in the serious industrial conflict which now confronts us ; and 

After hearing the preliminary report of the Commission of Nine ap- 
pointed by our body on the evening of August 16, we desire to instruct our 
Commission to proceed to a thorough, constructive and impartial investigation 
of the strike and the causes leading thereto. 

2. Because, of the large* expense involved in such an investigation, we 
pledge ourselves to recommend that this matter of expense be brought before 
our respective churches for action. 

3. Realizing the moral issues at stake, we pledge our devoted, constant 
support to the Commission during the work of its investigation and the 
preparation of its report." 

Communications were sent to the pastors of all the 
'churches of Denver, informing them of the various resolu- 
tions, of the meetings held and of the progress of the in- 
vestigation. 

The Commission was duly organized and selected the 
name of The Denver Coinmission of Eeligious Forces. It 
invited the co-operation of the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, and the Department of Social Action 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council. These invita- 
tions were accepted, investigators were engaged, and the 
present report embodies the results of their work. 

The field investigation was made by Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, a member of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, and by Eev. John A. Ryan, D.D., of Wash- 
ington, and Dr. John A. Lapp, of Chicago, the two 
Directors of the Department of Social Action of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council. Each spent nearly a 
month in the work, examining witnesses, sifting evidence, 
searching available documents and preparing this report. 
The Commission considers itself fortunate in that the Com- 
missions of the two aiational church bodies sent to Denver 
men of such high character and ability, able to devote the 
necessary time and experience to the task of discovering 
the facts underlying a most difficult situation. 

The cost of the investigation was shared in part by the 
National Church organizations, but largely by a small group 
of church members in Denver (about 26 in all), the amount 
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raised being contributed from Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish sources. 

When the investigation was completed, the report was 
reviewed, and an oral summary of the findings was pre- 
sented to a third meeting of churchmen at the Albany 
Hotel, on Saturday, November 27, )vhich was attended 
by one hundred and ten persons. This meeting requested 
^ the Commission to prepare the report for publication and 
to secure for it the widest distribution. Early newspaper 
accounts wfcre based upon this tentative draft. The public 
was then officially requested to withhold judgment until 
the report should be completed. Subsequently to the 
above date much time 'has been spent in the work of re- 
editing and condensing the report. While publication 
has been necessarily delayed, we believe that the valu$ 
of the report has been enhanced by the many suggestions 
and criticisms that have been received. 

The meeting of November 27, by resolution, continued 
the Denver Commission of Eeligious Forces to 
January % 1922. 

This is the first time, as far as we are aware, that a group 

of churchmen of a community in which a serious industrial 

conflict was taking place, have on their own initiative en- 

^ deavored to ascertain the facts in an impartial way for the 

-| guidance of the churches and the community. 

' We desire to place on record our sincere appreciation of 

c^» the coiirtesy invariably shown by all of the parties to the 
-: controversy from whom information has been sought. The 
^ officials of the Tramway Company and the employees, of- 
*Z ficials of the State of Colorado and of the City and County 
4 of Denver, judges and members of the bar, business men 
3 and clergymen, editors and other representatives of the 
cr=> press, labor leaders and others have responded generously 
^J and without exception to our inquiries. The r social work- 
ers of the City have especially placed us under obligation 
by their co-operation in visiting, in their own spare time 
outside office hours, the families of the former Tramway 
employees. 
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6 The Denver Tbamway Stride of 1920 * 

The report aims to v present an impartial account of the 
relations between the Tramway Company arid its employees, 
^And the facts 'and causes underlying the strike. In the 
judgment of the gatherings authorizing this Commission, 
and of the national bodies assisting it, the churches were 
under obligation to render this service. The disclosure of the 
facts in this particular strife will, it is hoped, help in arous- 
ing the public to the necessity of finding some fundamen- 
tally just principles of industrial action which will forestall _, 
the recurrence of such destructive conflicts. In this spirit 
and in this hope the work has been dpne, and the report* 
submitted. % 

The Denver Commission of Religious Forces 

/ \ 
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* EARLIER RELATIONS OF COMPANY AND MEN 

The Denver Tramway strike of August, 1920, revealed 
an industrial situation which may be assumed to be typical 
of a great many American cities. For this reason a some- 
what detailed account of the conflict with an analysis of 
the issues involved and a record of the major f$cts will be 
found illumiiaating by all who are interested in the better- , 
ment of industrial relations. If this report has any merit, 
it will consist in showing what the forces and conditions 
which prevail in our modern industrial life inevitably lead , 
to, in any city in time of acute controversy. 

The writers of this report have no desire merely to dis- 
tribute blame or to take sides. It is the conviction 
of the investigators that the facts- which are herein 
disclosed should be of value in relation to the frequent, 
se\tere industrial conflicts which are all too characteristic of 
our large cities. They have approached their task with a 
background furnished by similar investigations and in- 
dustrial studies. In offering their findings they have a 
desire to help Denver and other cities with similar prob- 
lems, to be constructive rather than irritating, educational 
rather than merely critical. 

The story of the Denver Tramway Strike may prop- 
erly begin with October, 1915, whan Frederick W. Hild 
became XJeneraKManager of the Company, performing also 
the duties of president and of other executive officers whosQ 
places wer$. temporarily vacant. 

As general manager Mr. Hild succeeded J. A. Beeler, who 
later, during the war emergency, had supervisory charge 
of the street railways of the District of Columbia. Prior 
to 1915 the Tramway system had been controlled, through 
a holding company, theJ)enver and Northwestern Eailway 
Company, by William G. Evans and those associated with 
him, including in the, earlier years David H. Moffat, and 
later Marsden J. Perry. By the purchase of about 
$1,600,000.00 of stock from Mr. Perry in March, 1913, 
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8 The Denveb Tbamway Strike of 1920 

control was secured by Charles Boettcher, H. M. Porter, 
and their associates 1 . 

During the seven years prior to January 1, 1917, there 
had been no increase in wages. The trainmen during this 
seven-year period were paid the following rates : 

First year of employment 24 cents per hour 

Second year j 26% cents per hour 

Third, fourth and fifth years 28 cents per hour 

Thereafter 30 cents per hour 

In October, 1916, a committee was appointed to request 
an increase in wages. Several conferences were held with 
the General Manager but the request was not granted. 

Neither those who were in control of the Denver Tram- 
way System in the earlier years nor those' who had 
assumed control shortly before Mr. Hild's appointment 
encouraged collective bargaining, through the formation of 
a union among the Tramway employees or otherwise. At 
various times attempts had been made to organize the men. 

On January 1, 1917, an increase of one cent per hour was 
granted. This increase was hardly appreciable, and in 
May an attempt was made to organize a union, which was 
not consummated, partly because on June 16 the Company 
made a further increase in wages of threfc cents an hour, 
bringing the wages for the first year of service to 28 cents 
and after the fifth year to 34 cents. The Company cal- 
culated that these increases in 1917 would cost some 
$160,000.00 per year. 

A year later, in May, 1918, the Company applied to the 
Colorado Public Utilities Commission for authorization to 
raise fares. The entire year of 1918 was consumed in an 
inventory and valuation of the property of the Denver 
Tramway Company, first by its own experts and then by 
the Public Utilities Commission. More than 135 persons 
were employed in the appraisal made by the Company and 
a complete inventory, filling thirty-four volumes, was made 
and filed with the Public Utilities Commission. The Com- 
mission, through its own engineers, accountants and ap- 

^oor's Manual. 
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praisers, reviewed and checked this work. While this 
valuation was in progress, a supplementary petition was 
filed, asking for immediate and temporary relief, and this 
petition was granted on September 12 in an order author- 
izing a six-cent fare. , 

In the meantime, however, the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion had granted the Telephone Company an increase in 
rates and this had led to an attack on the jurisdiction of 
the Commission over Denver and other so-called home rule 
cities. The Tramway employees in July, 1918, organized 
a union and demanded an immediate increase in wages. The 
Company had protested its inability, with the prevailing 
five-cent fare, to make any increase whatever in wages ; but 
on July 16, 1918, before the emergency six-cent fare had 
been authorized and after the committee of employees had 
made public its call for a mass meeting, the Company gave 
notice of a raise in wages of six cents per hour, to become 
effective August 15, 1918. This increase the trainmen re- 
fused to, accept, on the ground that accepting it would 
compromise the claim which they had already decided to 
make to the War Labor Board. 



[<!)N 



FORMATION OF THE UNION 

It was under such circumstances that Local 746 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Eailway 
Employees of America was organized. Within a very short 
time its membership included all the motormen and conduc- 
tors of the Denver Tramway Company, the employees of the 
Denver and Intermountain Eailway, and practically all of 
the employees of the shop, mechanical and engineering de- 
partments of the Company. Unlike previous efforts, this 
was apparently of inside, spontaneous origin. 

The General Manager and other officers of the Company, 
confronted with a difficult situation, decided to make no 
objection to unionization. The circumstances were excep- 
tional. This was the darkest period of the world war. The 
federal government had created the National War Labor 
Board and collective bargaining was favored. Without 

\ 
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10 The Denvbb Tramway Strike of 1920 

compulsory legal powers, but by common consent, with an 
appeal to patriotism, th^ War Labor Board, under the 
joint chairmanship of ex-President Taft and Frank P. 
Walsh, wasjiearing and arbitrating labor disputes, usually 
increasing wages and recommending in the case of public 
utilities such increase of fares or rates' as would make it 
practicable to pay higher wages. The Union and the Com- 
pany both called upon the War Labor Board to adjust the 
wage controversy, and on September 20 examiners from 
the Board came to Denver and began hearings. 

WAGES AND FARES 

Just two months later, after taking considerable testi- 
mony pn the cost of living from Tramway* employees, and 
from officials of the Company on the ability of the Com- 
pany to pay, the War Labor Board on November 20 
handed down its decision increasing top wages to 48 cents 
pe& hour and diminishing the length of service required to * 
reach this top wage from five years to one year. In lieu 
of the proposed increase of six cents per hour which the 
men had refused they thus received by the a ward of the 
War Labor Board an increase of fourteen cents or more 
than forty per cent — considerably more than. forty per cent 
if allowance is made for the shortening of the length of 
service at the lower rates. This award was made retro- 
active to August 24. It was estimated by the Company 
to involve an expenditure at the rate of $506,000.00 per 
year, and back pay amounting to $135,000.00. 

On August 16, 1918, fearing that the jurisdiction of the 
Public Utilities Commission was to be successfully chal- 
lenged, the Company caused to be circulated a petition for 
an initiated city ordinance for an increase in fare to six 
cents. On September 3, a few days before the emergency 
order of the Public Utilities Commission, the City Council 
by ordinance granted a six-cent fare, to be effective on 
September 15., Thus by the middle of September, 1918, 
the Company had been authorized, both by the State Com- 
mission and by the Municipal Council, to increase its fares 
to six cents. 
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On December 17 the Public Utilities Commission ren- 
dered its final decision, valuing the Tramway property at 
$23 > 674,1Q0.00 1 and authorizing a seven^cent fare with an 
additional one-cent transfer charge. Procedure was at- 
tempted to secure a city ordinance establishing a seven- 
cent fare, in order to insure against the results of any 
decision removing the home rule cities from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Public Utilities Commission. But this attempt 
was not successful, so that when the v Tramwa^ Company, 
in the Wt week of December, without waiting for favor- 
able action by the City of Denver, put the seven-cent fare 
into effect, there was great popular protest, and after 
'several days the Company was compelled to yestore the 
six-cent fare. / 

The War Labor Board in awarding the increase in wages 
made part $f its award a general recommendatibn, identi- 
cal with that which had been made in a previous case, that 
fares should be increased; and in addition Joint Chairman 
Taft telegraphed and wrote both to the Public Utilities 
Commission and to the City officials recommending that an 
increase of fares be made with which to provide for the 
increase in wages. £s above indicated, the Public Utilities 
Commission concurred in this suggestion, but the City offi- 
cials declined to act upon it. In the municipal election of 
May, 1919, Dewey C. Bailey, candidate for Mayor, became 
committed to a pledge to restore the five-cent fare, which 
thus became an issue, and^f ter his election the City Council 
repealed the six-cent fare ordinance and restored a five- 
cent f areT This occurred on the last day of June, 1919. 

That the War Labor Board and the Public Utilities Com- 
mission were right ia their view- that the Company should 
not be limited to a flat rate of five cents or even six cents 
if this did not allow a reasonable wage and a reasonable 
return on the investment was also the conclusion of the 
Tramway Adjustment Committee of 55, a citizens' commit- 
tee appointed by various civic and commercial bQdies at the 
request of Mayor Mills, the predecessor of Mayor Bailey, to 
examine^ the Tramway problem and to recommend some 

x The valuation quoted on page 43 is that of the property in the city only. 
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solution. This Committee held more than twenty meetings, 
with a good average attendance, and secured the services of 
a Board of Engineers; under the chairmanship of Milo S. 
Ketchum, Dean of the School of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, to examine and report upon the 
valuations which had been made by the Company and by 
the Public Utilities Commission. The Committee sub- 
mitted a report to Mayor Mills, confirming substantially 
the valuation of the Public Utilities Commission and recom- 
mending the adoption of the service-at-cost plan under the 
control of a joint board representing the public and the 
Company. 

Reference has already been made to the uncertainty 
caused by the challenge of the City of Denver that the 
Public Utilities Commission had no jurisdiction in the 
home rule cities. If the Supreme Court sustained this 
contention in the case of the Telephone Company, it would 
of course equally apply to the Tramway Company. By a 
vote of four to three the Supreme Court on January 
14, 1919, decided that the power to regulate . rates 
rests in the city authorities and not in the Public Utilities 
Commission. On July 7, with two new judges on the 
bench, this decision was reaffirmed, by the same ma- 
jority, thus finally and conclusively, unless a constitutional 
amendment should intervene, vesting the control of fares 
in the city and county of Denver. 

THE FOUR-DAY STRIKE IN JULY, 1919 

The Copapany, saying that it could not pay the War 
Labor Board schedule on a five-cent fare, reduced wages 
to the old scale with a maximum of 34 cents per hour. The 
men suspended service, and presented a new demand for 
an increase above that of the War Labor Board. Public 
sentiment at this time appeared to be against the Company 
with respect to the reduction of wages and in sympathy 
with the employees, at least in upholding the carrying out 
of the award of the War Labor Board. The Mayor's pre- 
election pledge and the popular vote were apparently for- 
gotten after the inconvenience of walking had produced its 
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effect. Whether there was really any change of public 
sentiment on the fare question, and indeed whether there 
had ever been any clear public understanding of what the 
fare should be, is very doubtful. , , 

At the end of four days the City authorities recon^ 
sidered their repeal of the shf-cent fare; the Company 
reconsidered /its reduction of, wages; and the men recon- 
sidered their strike order. Service was restored; wages 
were continued on the basis of the War Labor Board 
award ; and an agreement was made that the new demand 
should be referred, in accordance with an agreement be- 
tween the Company and the Union, to an Arbitration 
Committee. The City Council then (July 28) passed an in- 
itiated ordinance authorizing a six-cent fare for a period 
of ninety days. Under the Denver charter, a proposed or- 
dinance initiated/ by petition supported by the requisite 
number of signatures cannot be rejected by the City Coun- 
cil but must either be enacted outright or referred to 
popular vote. If referred, it may be either at a special elec- 
tion or at the next ensuing .municipal election. 

At a special election held on October 29, 1919, two plans 
for regulating fare? — the "elastic six-cent fare". and the 
"service at cost" plans — were both defeated, the latter by 
a narrow margin. 

THE ARBITRATION OF 1919-20 

On October 30, when the temporary six-cent fare ordi- 
nance had expired, employee^ were again notified of a 
wage reduction, according to the Company's official chron- 
ology, but this was not carried into effect, since ten days 
later the City Council passed an initiated ordinance for 
a six-cent fare and in the course of the next two months 
arrangements were completed for an arbitration of the 
pending wage demands. 

William G. Evans was selected by the Tramway Com- 
pany, and William C. Thornton, Vice-President of the State 
Federation of Labor and Chairman of the Committee on 
Mediation and Conciliation in the Denver Trades and Labor 
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Assembly, by the employees. After protracted but unsuc- 
cessful efforts to secure an agreement between these two, it 
became necessary to find a third member and to proceed to 
arbitration. The selection of this impartial arbitrator was 
by no means the least of the difficulties encountered in the 
course of these proceedings. The representative vof the 
Company, after .suggesting various individuals in vain, de- 
clared himself ready to accept any bank president in Den- 
ver, and again, to bef satisfied with the President of any of 
the higher state educational institutions. The representa- 
tive of the Union, on the other hand, was willing to accept 
any clergyman. Hamilton Armstrong, Chief of Police, wlur 
had followed the trade oJ a book binder in earlier life, ajid 
was still a member of the book binders' union, was finally 
selected; *~ 

Chief Armstrong calculated on the basis of sixty-five 
million fares in g, year, that the increase from five to six 
cents would mean an increase in thje Company's revenues 
of $650,000.00. He thought that this might properly be 
divided between the Company and the employees and esti- 
mated that this would be done approximately by the in- 
crease of ten cents an hour in the wages paid. He was 
also of the opinion that at prevailing prices in Denver 
an average family of five persons could not maintain a 
reasonable standard of Jiving on less than could be earned 
in an average daily run of 9y 2 hours, six days a week, at 
a top wage of 58 cents, after 5 years of service. 

The Company put forward the contention that the prob- 
lem was not one of distributing the increased revenues ob- 
tained by a six-cent fare, but th#t these were necessary to 
meet the War Labor Board schedule of a maximum wage 
of 48 cents an hour, and that at least a seven-cent f ape was 
requisite to meet any such increase as the majority of the 
Board now awarded. 

The arbitration proceedings lasted "for' several months, 
ending in an award on March 18, 1920, in which the repre- 
sentative of the Company refused to concur, raising the 

* Chief Armstrong died on January 10, 1921, mourned by the community. 
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pay of the trainmen ten cents per hour, to a maximum of 
58 cents, retroactive to November of the previous year. 
It was estimated that this increase represented an expendi- 
ture of approximately $400,000.00 per year. 

The majority of the Arbitration Board in fixing wages 
at a maximum of 58 cents per hour laid down the principle 
that "regardless of the financial condition of the employ- 
ing company, it is right that it should in any event pay 
what may be called a minimum living wage." The repre- 
sentative of the Company objected to the award, not so 
much because it was more than the men should receive— 
although he believed that it was above the actual cost of 
living in Denver — as because of the financial condition of 
the Company, and because he had been instructed, to inter- 
pret the sec'ond clatise of the agreement between the Com- 
pany and the men 1 as linking fares and wages in such a 
relation that the latter could not be increased without 
such increase in the former as would at least take care 
of the additional expense. 

. The Company was naturally disappointed at the result of 
the arbitration, and took immediate advantage of their 
right to terminate the existing agreement altogether, serv- 
ing notice more than gixty days in advance, although the 
contract required only thirty days' notice, /£hat they would 
on June 1, 1920, reduce wages to the level of the year be- 
fore, a level from which they had been advanced in nearly 
all of the cities in which a similar award had been mada 
two years before by the War Labor Board. 

The agreement was not to expire by its own terms on 
June 1, 1920, nor, in fact, was there any clear provision for 
terminating it on that date rather than $ny other. At 
any time between October 28, 1919, and June 1, 1922, either 
side might give thirty days' notice in writing of & desire 
to alter or annul it or to terminate it in its entirety, in 
which case the questions at issue (including apparently 
alteration, annulment or termination) were to be/ settled 
by arbitration. The language of the agreement is some- 



s See text of this clause, page 21. 
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what obscure but this seems to be the meaning. 1 Neither 
the city nor the union raised any question as to the right 
of the Company to terminate , the agreement on, June 1, 
1920, merely by giving notice. 

The Tramway Company gave notice of the proposed re- 
duction of wages to the Industrial Commission of the State 
of Colorado, and the employees presented their respective 
claims to the Industrial Commission. This body on May 
10, 1920, handed down a decision which did not deal 
with the specific demands of the employees, but ex- 
pressed the opinion from the evidence introduced before it 
that the revenues received from the six-cent fare were not 
more than sufficient to pay the wage scale established by 
the War Labor Board. The Company had further given 
evidence of its desire to avoid the necessity of thus reduc- 
ing wages by initiating a seven-cent fare city ordinance, but 
on May 10, 1920, the very day the Industrial Commission 
handed down its decision, this failed of approval in the City 
Council by a vote of four to five, and was referred to the 
next general municipal election. 

THE COURT'S RESTRAINING ORDER 

Following notification by the Company that it would 
return on June 1, 1920, to the War Labor Board schedule, 
and terminate the agreement, the employees on May 27, 
through their union, notified the Company that no reduc- 
tion in wages would be accepted, and that if it were made 
they would go on strike on May 31. The Company con- 
tinued its announcement of a reduction of wages, such re- 
duction to go into effect May 31. 

On May 29 Judge Whitf ord in the District Court, on the 
petition of the City of Denver, issued a restraining order 

1 The text of Section 28, which deals with this subject, is as follows : 
Sec. 28. This agreement shall continue in full force and effect until June It, 
1920, and thereafter from year to year, until June 1, X922. After October 28, 
1919, should either party to this agreement desire to alter or amend any provision 
or provisions hereof or terminate the agreement in its entirety, thirty days' notice 
in writing of such desire shall be given to the other party and the questions at 
issue shall be settled in accordance with Section 3 of this agreement, provided 
in the event the legal rate of fare is again made less than six cents for adult 
passenger on the city lines of the Company's system, the Company reserves the 
right on one day's notice to change Sections 13 and 23 and declare effective new 
wage scales, and the Association in such event reserves the right to pursue such 
course as it may deem advisable. 
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directed in part to the Company and in part to the work- 
ers. It commanded both the defendants: 

To desist and refrain from ceasing to run and operate for any length 
of time whatever street cars for carrying of passengers; from ceasing to 
exercise for any length of time the duties of acting as common carrier of 
passengers. 

From in any way failing for any length of time to perform duties 
devolving on the Tramway Company through franchise of May 15, 1906, 
or any. other franchise or privilege granted by the City of Denver. 

From failing tb furnish for any. length of time whatever to plaintiff, its 
employees and citizens the usual street car service and facilities. 

From in any way violating or failing to carry out the terms ) of any 
franchise or privilege bwned by the Tramway Company. 

From doing anything in the furtherance of a plan, confederation, 
scheme or conspiracy to cause the cessation for any lengtji of time what- 
ever of continued street car service. 

From failing to employ and constantly keeping in employment a suffi- 
cient number of competent employees to run and operate street cars. 

From discharging competent employees in such numbers as will prevent 
the carrying for any length of time whatever of people desiring trans- 
portation. 

From blacklisting employees. 

From boycotting the street car system or the Tramway Company or its 
operations. 

From* in any way putting into force or carrying out any general reduc- 
tion of wages by the Tramway Company which will cause for any length 
of time whatever a cessation of its duties as a common carrier of passen- 
gers or which the Tramway Company can and reasonably should foresee 
would have the effect of rendering the company unable for any length of 
time whatever to perform its duty as a common carrier under its fran- 
chise. " ( 

From. calling, going on, or -carrying out any general strike of employees 
of said Company in violation of law. 

From doing or aiding in the doing by anyone of any act or thing which 
is intended to cause the cessation for any length of time whatever by the 
Tramway Company -of its duty under its franchise of carrying passengers. 

The clear purpose of the restraining order- was to pre- 
vent an interruption of service. To this end it restrained 
the Company from making a reduction in wages which 
would be in the nature of a provocation to the men to cease 
work. At the same time the fifth paragraph of the order 
restrained the men themselves from striking. It appears 
that the city officials hoped that this action might effect 
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mediation between the Tramway Company and its em- 
ployees. , 

Before suit for this court order was begun, labor repre- 
sentatives were consulted as to their attitude toward it. 
In spite of the very general opposition of Labor to the, 
use of the injunction to prevent a cessation of work, the 
official of the Union whom the City's attorneys consulted 
considered that the interests of the men were in this case 
sufficiently safeguarded by the terms of the restraining 
order against the Company. He indicated to the city of- 
ficials that the Union would not contest the suit. This 
understanding was put before the court, and it is impos- 
sible to say how far the action of the court in granting a 
restraining order s was determined by the understanding 
that it would not be contested. The order was admittedly 
unprecedented. There appears to be no previous record 
of such a sweeping prohibition against striking. There is no 
evidence that the men as a group had any knowledge of 
the understanding with the City concerning the court order. 

However, when the case was heard in court, the Union 
djd not oppose the application for an injunction beyond 
filing a motion which was not argued. The court in con- 
sideration of this failure on the part of the Union to make 
formal answer, did not include the Union in the injunction 
which was ^granted* against the Company in place of the 
temporary xestraining order, leaving this order li} effect 
with respect to the Union, and thus leaving the Union in 
a somewhat less definite status than the Company, so far 
as the court was concerned. Later, certain representatives 
of the Union informed the city officials that they were not 
satisfied with the top wage rate o v f 58 cents which was being 
maintained ^y the injunction, and that they were consider- 
ing making a new demand of 75 cents as a top wage. This 
demand they justified on the ground that in several other 
cities a top wage of 75 cents was then f being paid. 

It was freely recognized that the makmg of this new de- 
mand might lead to a strike. The attorney representing 
the City promptly informed the Labor representatives that 

s 
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if a strike should be called, steps would be taken to put 
the Union officials $& jail. 

It has been stated that there was a certain amount of 
radicalism in the rank arid file. The word "radicalism" in 
this connection apparently means nothing more than a cer- 
tain restlessness and agitation. The Company officials do 
not now appear to believe that there was any Bolshevik 
element in the Union. On the contrary, the personnel of 
the organization was, generally speaking, conservative. 

The controlling consideration with the Tramway men was 
manifestly the fear that .with the eventual dissolution of 
the injunction against the Company, which for the time 
being kept their wages from being reduced, a serious wage 
reduction would take place at a time when the Union, weak- 
ened by the Company's policy and confronted by general 
unemployment, would be powerless to offer resistance. 

TWO MONTHS' NEGOTIATION 

In the two months that elapsed between th^e issuance of 
- the restraining order on May 29 and the meeting on August 
1 at which the strike was declared, there were many negoti- 
ations; the legal controversy between the City and the 
Company went through several phases; application for a 
writ of prohibition against the District Court, the issuing 
of which would annul the injunction, was filed in the Su- 
preme Court and argued. Moreover, on July 2 the men had 
put forward their new demands upon/ the Company, of 
which notice was given. as the law requires to -the State 
Industrial Commission; these were considered by the In- 
dustrial Commission and a formal decision", declining to 
make a new investigation was rendered on July 15. 
They now asked for a top wage of 75 cents; for a two 
'; weeks ' vacation with pay; for extra pay on snow work; 
that no employee should be discharged until he had a joint 
hearing by the Union and the Company,, and that in case 
of disagreement it should be arbitrated. They also sought 
to obtain a clause in the agreement providing that when a 
charge is preferred against an employee the person mak- 
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ing the charge must appear at the hearing, if this is re- 
quested by the defendant. Other minor changes were 
proposed. 

About this time the attorney for the Union was 
consulted as to what relation the restraining order frould 
have to the situation created by the new demands of the 
Union. It appears that he told them there was good law 
on both sides but that he believed that it might be main- 
tained that a new demand created an entirely new situa- 
tion to which the restraining order would not apply. 
However, there seems to be no doubt that the Union at- 
torney also strongly advised the men against /the strike 
on the ground that it would surely alienate public opinion, 
that it would be construed as flying in the face of the courts, 
and that the proper procedure was to seek the dissolution 
of the order by legal process. 

It should be recalled, however, that at the most crucial 
stage of the negotiations preceding the strike, Judge 
Whitford was quoted in the "Bocky Mountain News," 
as having declared that no legal obstacle could be put in 
the way of the men under any existing order. This state- 
ment was presumably a misquotation, since it was incon- 
sistent with the Judge's attitude and with his course 
throughout the whole proceeding. However, it may be 
presumed to have had its effect on the minds of the men. 

It is also important to remember that at the meeting on 
August 1, when the strike was ordered, the question was 
asked from the floor, whether a strike would place the 
Union in contempt of court. This question was answered 
later from the platform, to the effect that the Union at- 
torney had advised that a strike vote would not be in 
violation of the court order. No further statement, ap- 
pears to have been made to the men concerning the advice 
given by the attorney. 

On this same interpretation of the legal advice received, 
the International representative in Denver, on July 24, 
wired the International office in Detroit and received per- 
mission for the Denver local to suspend work "if neces- 
sary." 
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\" 
A number of conferences were held, at which 

several clauses of a new working agreement wfcre dis- 
cussed and tentatively agreed upon. Much argument was 
had dver Clause 2 of the existing contract which the Com- 
pany had interpreted as binding together the questions of 
wages and fares. 1 It seems to be well established 
that the men, during the arbitration proceedings, had 
been given to understand that the Company would al- 
low a determination of the wage question on its merits 
without reference to the ability of the Company to pay. 
Subsequently, however, it was made clear that the Com- 
pany was unwilling to allow the matter to rest on this basis. 
This reversal of attitude undoubtedly engendered prej- 
udice. The central and paramount issues, however, from 
the standpoint of the men, were: (1) to prevent a lowering 
of wages, either immediately or at any time in the near 
future; and (2) to secure a working agreement between 
the Company and the Union which would give them reason- 
able protection and a definite standing for the discussion, 
and if necessary the arbitration, of differences. On these 
two crucial matters, in the belief that the Tramway Com- 
pany intended to get rid of the Union as an appreciable 
factor in the relations between the Company and the men 
and to reduce wageg as soon as possible unless fares were 
increased, the men seem to haye been' absolutely united. 

THE STRIKE 

The strike was declared in the early morning hours of 
Sunday, August 1, by a vote of 887 to 10. All the members of 
the Union responded to the strike vote and suspended work. 
On the eve of the strike the General Manager of the Com- 
pany offered to enter into an agreement conceding a living 
wage to be a first charge on industry, provided such wage 

'The text of clause 2, which has been so differently interpreted and which 
hM been a subject of such bitter controversy, is as follows: 

As a part of this agreement it is recognized as a basic principle that the 
public is entitled to good, adequate and convenient service; the employees are 
entitled to good compensation and good working conditions and that the investors 
in the Company are entitled to a secure and reasonable return upon their invest- 
ment as represented by the fair value of the property, and both parties hereto 
agree to exercise their best endeavors in the attainment of these objects col- 
lectively. 
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were determined by the State of Colorado, with a " reason- 
able wage" beyond the living wage, depending on the 
Company's resources. He also proposed a council for 
settling grievances, consisting of ten members, five from 
the Company, three from the Union and two representing 
, the other emplpyees, including the office staff. 

All these representations were distasteful to the Union 
representatives, and the negotiations ceased. They could 
see no assurance in any of thenrthat }n case the Company 
Aiould secure a writ of prohibition from the Supreme 
Court setting aside the injunction, the wages would not 
be reduced as the Company had indicated, to the former 
figure of 48 cents. Neither the president of the Local nor 
the International representative saw fit to put the proposals 
before the Union. 
; During this period the President of the Union was bur- 
* dened with grievances presented by the men which he felt 
powerless to adjust. It is very generally charged that at 
this time the Company became very exacting in the enforce- 
ment of more or less petty rules to which they had prdinarily 
paid no attention. Cases of discipline on trifling grounds 
are recounted in circumstantial detail. The officials of 
the Company have emphatically denied the purpose to crush 
the Union, but it is sufficiently clear that a policy of 
"tightening up" in discipline was followed by the Company 
in 1920. It is contended, as employers have very gener- 
ally contended, that the morale of the workers, was found 
to be reduced after the signing of the Armistice, and that 
it was necessary to strengthen discipline. 

At the very least, the almost universal testimony among 
the men that the Company was pursuing a new and harsh 
policy which was gradually disrupting the organization, in- 
dicates that the men were themselves fully convinced on 
this point and that as Hhey drifted in the direction of a 
strike they believed themselves to be making a desperate 
stand against the destruction of their Union. That the 
Company desired a strike could not be asserted; yet ijone 
can deny that the strategy of the Company's position was 
immeasurably improved by the strike when it occurred. 
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There were conservative and honest men in the Union rwhom 
it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to convince 
that the Company was not pursuing a purposely provoca- 
tive policy. The disturbing effect of this conviction was 
ultimately enhanced by the manifest preparation which the 
Company was making for a strike. The screening of "cars 
and the provisioning of the Tramway buildings for the 
housing of strikebreakers, inflamed the men^ to a degree 
that can hardly be exaggerated. 

It has been claimed, notably in the Tramway Bulletin, 
that at the meeting of August 1, at which the strike was 
decided upon, the men were carried off their feet by radical 
and inflammatory speeches. No one offers evidence, how- 
ever, that the men were actually counselled from the plat- 
form fa strike. The leaders cannot 4)e charged with openly 
inciting the men to such action. It is safe to 6ay that the 
effective leaders of the men were one with them in their 
decision to strike. The president of the Union was freely 
quoted in the press to the effect that a strike was t im- 
minent. The substantial accuracy of such quotations from 
him as the following, which occur in the Company's record, 
is not questioned: r 

On July 8, "We need a workings agreement with the Company and are 
prepared to get it because we cannot satisfactorily adjust the minor 
grievances that arise, in any other way. The new agreement, of course, 
will- include the question of wages." 

On Jujv 13, "Our strike order for August 1 still stands unless some 
agreement can be reached before July 22, which has been set as the 
returnafee date for an alternate order by the Supreme Court." 

On July 21, "Complete details have been arranged for the walkout. In 
fact, we know just what is going to be done today but we are awaiting 
confirmation of our move by the international representative. " 

On July 22, "Complete details have been arranged for the walkout and 
no car will move after tjie meeting if we decide to strike." 

Finally, July 28, "The^ Executive Board is solidly backed by the ranfc 
and file of the) union. % Whatever action the Board takes the union will 
endorse it." 

J±t the same time it is impossible ta avoid the conclusion 
that back of the strike vote lay weeks of cumulative irrita- 
tion, resentment, protest and apprehension which the lead- 
ers would have found it difficult if not impossible to curb. 
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On August 3, two days after the strike had been de- 
clared, proceedings were begun in the District Court 
against the defendant employees for contempt. On Au- 
gust 6 they were directed by the Court to recall the fetrike 
order ; on the same day, an injunction was issued 
against them ; and on the same day the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board were found guilty of contempt of court, for 
going on strike in violation of the restraining order of May 
29. This temporary injunction against the defendant em- 
ployees, issued on the day on which the members of the 
Executive Board were found guilty of contempt, enjoined 
them, in brief, from picketing, intimidating or interfering 
in any way with the operation of the Tramway system or 
with its present employees. After ten days of delay, 
during which time several continuances weye granted, 
judgment was pronounced, sentencing the members of 
the Executive Board to ninety days' imprisonment for 
contempt. / 

A stay of execution was asked for and denied. 
The Supreme Court on September 18 granted an appli- 
cation for a writ of supersedeas, the practical effect of 
which was to counteract the District Court's refusal of a 
stay of execution, and the seven members of the Executive 
Board were released on bail. 

BREAKING THE STRIKE 

In the week preceding the strike, attracted by the news 
in the press dispatches, various strikebreaking agencies 
had been offering their services to the Company. There 
was one, however, which, according to the Tramway Com- 
pany's September Bulletin, did not stop at an offer. A 
telegram came from San Francisco on Tuesday, July 27, 
which read as follows : 

Am leaving this P.M. for Denver. In case of a strike will 
break it for you. Will arrive Thursday P.M. 

John Jerome. 

4 'Black Jack" Jerome 1 arrived in Denver on schedule 



' l The Tramway Bulletin Is authority for the explanation that this sobriquet, 
Which was used generally in the press, and elsewhere in Denver, came from the 
fact that he is a devotee of the card game of that name. 
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time and began making plans with the Company to break 
the strike. He looked over the plans of the Tram- 
way staff arranged in a conference between General Man- 
ager Hild and General Superintendent West two months 
before. 

Immediately after word was received by the Company 
that the strike had been ordered, at 5:30 A. M. on 
•August 1, the strikebreaking machinery of the Company 
was set in motion. Telegraphic messages flashed across 
the country, the long distance telephone was called into 
use as far as the Pacific Coast, stores of food, bedding 
and other supplies were hurried into the Tramway build- 
ings. Out in Los Angeles and San Francisco men began 
entraining for Denver in accordance with the tentative 
agreement with Black Jack Jerome. The city authorities 
made clear x their position that the property of the Com- 
pany would be protected and that strikers or their sym- 
pathizers would not be allowed to interfere with the 
operation of the. cars. 

When the riots actually began later in the week, if the 
police ei*red, it was on the side of leniency. The Chief 
himself, working with a few supporters at the Arapahoe 
Loop was struck between the eyes with a brick and had to 
be carried to headquarters for surgical attention, though 
he returned at once to duty. Nearly a third of the police 
force received more or less serious injuries. They sub- 
mitted with self restraint to taunts and insults. They did 
what they could, as it were, with their bare hands ; but thfey 
did not have the support which they should have had from 
citizens, and they have to their credit the fact that they 
were not willing to take life as a means of protecting 
property, 

THE STRIKEBREAKERS 

On Tuesday, August 3, with the arrival of* Black Jack 
Jerome *s strikebreakers, the situation changed. The first 
installment of thirty-seyen men arrived at the Union Sta- 
tion and were taken in motor cars' by devious routes to 
the Tramway Building. 
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These men were of the kind ordinarily recruited for such 
purpose?, with a capacity for reckless courage under the 
discipline of a leader like Jerome. There were no doubt, 
as the Tramway Bulletin testifies, some coltege students 
among them, a few salesmen and professional men. Some 
of them were young, lured into the dangerous service by 
the spirit of adventure and the hope of high though tempor- 
ary wages. Some of them are said to have had experience 
in street railway operation, among them some, possibly, who 
had lost their positions in the street railway strike of the 
year before in Los Angeles where the strike-breaking 
agency has its chief place of business. Some of them had 
been in service elsewhere as "under cover' 9 men, detectives, 
special guards an4 spies. That still others were of the 
minor criminal class familiar to police departments, east 
and west, will hardly be questioned by anyone who knows 
h6w\such strike-breaking gangs are recruited. 

Something of the character of the service expected of 
these men may be learned from affidavits, made by two 
of the strikebreakers in Denver on August 16 and Sep- 
tember 3 respectively. 1 .- • 

Jerome's men were admittedly armed with revolvers 
and rifles. Although not a part of the armed forces of the 
United States or of. the State of Colorado, although not 
deputized by the county as sheriffs or by the city of 
Denver as special -police, they constituted in fact an armed 
and privately commanded force of fighting men. That they 
had guns ^hen operating and guarding the cars was Ob- 
vious to everybody; and that they were armed in the barns 
is demonstrated by the death of seven persons and by 
grave injuries, some of them for life, to many others, in- 
cluding women and children. No one maintains that the 
strikebreakers were searched on their arrival, or that the 
slightest objection was made by the city officials, Tramway 
officials, br any one else, to their retaining such arms as 
they may have had in their possession. , 

Besides this, however, they were supplied with rifles and 
ammunition which were the property of the State of "Colo- 
gne affidavits are printed in the Appendix of this report. 
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radb. Black Jack Jerome himself said to one of the 
authors 61 this report that these were obtained from the 
City. The fact appears to be that they were turned over 
by the State at the request of the City authorities on the 
formal understanding that they were to be used by deputized 
special officers. Between four and five hundred members of 
the American Legion were so deputized as were perhaps a 
thousand or twelve hundred additional persons, including 
those who \frere sworn in on ;the day after the rioting began, 
and those who had previously been appointed special police, 
with the understanding that they would respond if called 
upon in an-emergency. Such an understanding is a regular 
feature of the deputizing of special police* under ordinary 
circumstances. But Jerome's men were not deputized 
officers. 

THE FIRST DISTURBANCES 

On the fourth &ky of the strike, August 4, ttree cars 
made a circuit of the city, encountering at Fifteenth and 
Lawrence a crowd of obstructing strike sympathizers which 
was dispelled by a charge of soap-suds from concealed tanks 
on the c$,m On "the same day union men and women of the 
city appeared at the City Hall with the demand that arms 
be taken away frqjn the strikebreakers, which was, refused. 
Officers of the Trades and Labor Assembly then asked for 
and obtained permission for a parade of railway shopmen 
and others on the f ollbwing day to express their support 
of the strike. ' 

After presenting a statement to City Hall officials 
on the afternoon of August 5, the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly parade marched up Fifteenth Street and at Fif- 
teenth and California met two of the Tramway cars on 
their way to «the barn. A truck loaded with bathtubs 
became stalled in front of these two cars and the first 
really menacing conflict occurred, in the course of which 
seven persons were, injured, four of whom had to be 
taken to the hospital. 

The assertion is made in the Tramway Bulletin that this 
truck was driven by an ex-Tramway motorman, thus giv- 
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ing the impression that he was a striker and that the 
stalling of the truck in front of the cars was intentional. 
The fact is that it was one of the regular trucks of the 
Hedges-Atkins Supply Co. driven by one of their regular 
drivers, John A. Williams. There is no reason to think that 
the stalling of the truck in front of the cars was other than 
(accidental. The crowd, however, took advantage of the 
situation, surging around the car, and their language amd 
actions became menacing. It is alleged by eye witnesses 
that the door of one car was opened and that an armed 
strikebreaker threatened to shoot and then did in fact 
shoot, wounding an assailant in the ankle. Eioters pushed 
into the car, beat the crew and guards into unconscious- 
ness and partially wrecked boththe cars. 

A striker, who was recognized by a policeman, was 
asked whether he would run the cars back to the barn 
ahd he did so. Members of the Union present in this 
crowd are known to have used their utmost efforts to pre- 
vent this assault on the strikebreakers and the cars. On 
the other hand, as would naturally be expected, a few of 
the men who had been in the employ of the Company are 
known to have taken part in the riots. These individual 
cases, not more than two or three in number according to 
the Chief of Police, would of course in no sense be regarded 
as representative of the general body of strikers. 

THE RIOTS OF AUGUST 5 

The climax of rioting and disorder by strike sym- 
pathizers, and by reckless lawbreakers, many of whom 
may not have had the slightest interest in the strike itself, 
occurred on Thursday afternoon and evening, Au- 
gust 5. There appear to have been three or four distinct 
mobs, although there may have been individuals who par- 
ticipated in more than one of them. The first of these 
had its origin in the parade of shopmen and was respons- 
ible for the interference with the street cars at Fifteenth 
and California, for an unsuccessful attempt to reacn the 
Tramway Building at Fourteenth and Arapahoe, and for 
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overrunning the Union Station in an attempt to locate 
Black Jack Jerome. Some of these same people appear 
to have participated in the attack upon the strikebreakers 
and the wrecking of cars at Colfax and Logan Streets, 
at which place some of the assaulted strikebreakers took 
refuge -in the Immaculafe Conception Cathedral. 

In the meantime, two new mobs hadi formed. One of 
them made the attack upon the Post and made another ak 
tempt on the Tramway Building, which was repulsed by' 
the police and Tramway guards. Another crowd gathered 
in the vicinity of the East Division car barns, wrecking 
the office and afterwards attacking and burning two cars 
which they found at Fortieth and Williams Streets. The 
last riot of the night was that at the South Division car 
barns, where attempts were made to set fire to the build- 
ings and where two lives were lost. l 

The outbreak at Colfax and Logan resulted in the injur- 
ing of five policemen, serious injury to five strikebreakers, 
and an attempt to burn the four overturned cars. ' The 
wrecking of the Post, which was less complete than at first 
appeared, since the presses were almost uninjured, took 
the form of destroying correspondence, records, furniture, 
windows and ornaments, and wasting immense rolls of 
print paper. , 

Until Thursday evening strikebreakers alighting froipi 
trains or operating street cars, and policemen, had been 
almost the only victims of violence, and the assailants 
had been strike sympathizers or rioters. Thus far, strike- 
breakers had been restrained by Jerome's iron discipline, 
but when attempts were made to burn the South Division 
barns, the order to fire was given. 

At 1 :00 A. M. on August 6, after it had been clearly 
shown that the police were utterly unable to cope with the 
mob spirit, after many strikebreakers had been beaten 
into insensibility, and after a considerable number of 
policemen had been injured, the Mayor of the City, fol- 
lowing a conference with Governor Shoup, issued a state- 
ment declaring that the regularly established police force 
of the City- T^as inadequate in numbers to cope with the 
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situation, and calling for 2,000 volunteers to act as special 
officers. * 

THE KILLED AND INJURED 

No cars were operated on that day, but at about half 
past eight in the evening of August 6, at the East Division 
car barns, occurred the most serious conflict as far as 
loss of life and injuries are concerned. Whatever may 
have been the facts in regard to the South Broadway 
affair the day before, the responsibility for the needless 
loss of life at the East Division barns on August 6 appears 
to lie with the strikebreakers and guards within, the 
building and those who were, in control of them. 

The crowd consisted chiefly of people from the neighbor- 
hood. Stories of shots from the crowd or attempts to rush 
the barn have not been confirmed, although, no doubt, names 
were called, epithets were hurled at the strikebreakers &ad 
guards and missiles were thrown by hand. From the ex- 
perience of the previous day, strikebreakers had every 
reason to expect that they might be attacked when 
in the cars. Whether by direct order of one of their officers 
or merely in panic, they fired from inside the barn, and 
also, some reports say, from an automobile arriving with 
Jerome himself and. reinforcements under his direction. 

At this time Dan Flannigan was killed, a boy nineteen 
years of age, whose home was only two blocks away, at 3534 . 
Humbolt Street. Dan was not a union man. He had just 
said to some of his friends, " We had better go home," when' 
a bullet struck him in the head, killing him instantly. This 
boy was described by his pastor, Father Callanan of the 
Church of th'e Annunciation, as an excellent church 
member, in fact, a weekly communicant. He was a me- 
chanical tradesman, employed in the Denver Iron Works, 
and is spoken of in the highest terms by his employers. 

J. J. Collins, whose home is at 3417 Gilpin Street, 
twenty-four years of age, was also a communicant of the 
Church of the Annunciation and a member- of the Knights 
of Columbus. He had formerly been an employee of the 
Tramway Company but at the time of the strike was a 
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fireman with the Union Pacific Bailway. He was for two 
years in the American Expeditionary Forces. Mr. Collins 
had left his hoarding house to take supper at a neighbor- 
ing restaurant. Whejn he heard firing outside he rushed 
from his meial to the assistance of an eighteen-year-old 
girl, Theresa TJnger, who had been seriously wounded and 
had fallen. While attempting to assist her, he was shot 
through the stomach and died an hour afterwards. ^ 

Another victim of this shooting was Hugh Miller, the 
father of four children, a salesman for the Coffin Packing 
Company. He was walking with his wife anil, becoming 
anxious about their small son Allen who was in the vicin- 
ity of the crowd at 35th and Gilpin Streets, they went in 
that direction. Mrs. Miller testifies that the crowd, as far 
as she could observe, was reasonably orderly, individuals 
talking casually with one another as *they might if col- 
lected for a parade. There had been no provocation until 
the shots were fired, one of which cost' her husband's life. 
Leaving him to get help she found on her return that an 
^ ambulance had taken him to the County Hospital. "When 
) she) reached the hospital it was full of wounded people. 
There was much confusion aind she was told that she was 
taking Up valuable room but that she would be called if 
# her husband became worse. At four o'clock in the morn- 
ing she was called. She found her husband unconscious 
and he died without recognizing her. Like the other vic- 
tims of this shooting, Mr. Miller was not a striker or a 
rioter. His affiliations were with the Simpson Methodist 
Episcopal Church, although he was not a member. 

Leonard Temmer, sixteen years old, died from the ef- 
fects of a bullet wound in his left knee. His leg was 
amputated on August 9 and he died without coming 
out from under the influence of the anesthetic. Leonard 
was serving an apprenticeship as a machinist and was 
shot while entering the Tramway restaurant. His 
home was at Thirty-sixth and High ( Streets in the vicinity 
of the East Side banis. He was a member of the Bethany 
Lutheran Church and a regular teacher in the Sunday 
School. / 
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Charles Hanson, 23 years old, lived at 3025 Gaylord 
Street and was by occupation an expressman. He Was 
to liave been married in a month and was on the way 
to, see his fiancee when the shooting began at the East 
Side barns. He turned down an alley to avoid the bullets 
but was shot through the right side. He was an only son, 
with four sisters, and attended the Simpson Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The two who were killed on Thursday tat the South Side 
barns were John! W[ Shoemaker and A. G. Smith, both 
boys of nineteen. These two boys, in company with J. C. 
Widmer, appear to have been attracted by the mob and 
to have approached it to' find out what was going on. 
They ran away from the barns aud were passing a drug 
store when they both fell as a result of bullet wounds. 
Widmer tried to assist them when they fell: Shoemaker 
died on the way to the County Hospital and Smith at one 
o'clock the following morning. Smith was a member of 
a Baptist Church of Waco, Texas, and had lived in 
Denver for the past two years. Shoemaker's father is a 
clergyman in Smith Center, Kansas. 

We have received information about 81 injured persons, 
of whom it appears that 26 were strikebreakers or transient 
residents, 8 policemen, and one a soldier. One was a mem- 
ber of the American Legion. < 

After the shooting at the East Side barns order was 
moderately restored and maintained by the members of 
the American Legion and other special policemen. At 
the East Side barns the Legion forces had a machine gun 
at their disposal, but neither here nor elsewhere did they 
find it necessary to fire upon citizens. Members of the 
Legion endured with good humored platience the same sort 
of abuse as was directed against the police and the 
strikebreakers; but, obeying both the letter and the 
spirit of their orders to shoot only as a last resort, they 
found no occasion for extreme measures. 
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THE CALL FOR FEDERAL TROOPS 

On August 6 a conference was held between the state 
and city authorities, following which Governor Shoup 
telephoned to the Chicago headquarters of Major-General 
Leonard Wood, commander of the Central Department 
of the United States Anhy, and requested that federal 
troops be # sent to Denver,, confirming this request in the 
following telegram: 

/ 

"Riotous- situation following strike in Denver beyond control 
of city and state authorities. Eight hundred federal troops 
urgently necessary to preserve order, save lives and prevent 
destruction of property. Prompt action imperative. ' ' 

Pursuant to this request federal troops wefe moved from 
Fort Logan into Denver. At 1:30 A. M. on Saturday, 
August 7, Colonel C. C. Ballon issued a proclamation pro- 
hibiting all public assemblages in streets or parks, and all 
parades or demonstrations. No private citizen was to be 
allowed to carry arms. All pergpns.were admonished not 
only to "comply with these instructions, but to avoid locali- 
ties of possible disorder. 

From this time the rioting leased, although there were 
subsequently sporadic cases of attack upon street cars and 
the beating up ofi new employees. One of the first acts 
of Colonel Ballon, who on the declaration of martial law 
assumed complete executive authority, was to disarm 
Jerome's strikebreakers. Soldiers were, subsequently 
placed on Jhe cars to guard passetigfers, operators, and 
property. y 

The use of strikebreakers was discontinued by Septem- 
ber 1, Jerome's men leaving thei city in installments as 
their services ceased to be required in one or another of 
the four divisions into which, for Tramway purposes, the 
city is divided. 

• Martial law was declared ended by proclamation of 
September 8, although a limited number of -soldiers were 
left in Denver to aid the police through the greater part 
of the month of September. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONTINUING THE ^STRIKE 

On August 7, in obedience to the court order to which 
reference has been made, the strike had been declared 
officially ended. The( men, however, were unwilling to 
resume work individually alongside the new permanent 
employees taken on by the Company on the conditions 
imposed by the Company's officials. * 

Whatever the merits of the original controversy, that the 
striking employees, as a matter of policy, and judgment, 
should have made all reasonable efforts to settle their 
controversy at the earliest possible moment after the 
rioting and disorder which began to take on serious 
aspects on August 5, is not open to discussion. Officials 
of the Union* themselves recognized that developments 
of this kind, whether justly or not, were bound to 
alienate public sympathy in the minds of law-abiding 
citizens. 

THE SPECIAL GRAND JURY 

On August 14, a special Grand Jury was summoned in 
the West Side District Court to investigate the disorders 
and to examine the evidence which had been collected by 
the District Attorney, the military authorities, the police 
and others. This Grand Jury found many indictments 
in connection with riots and incitements to riot and in 
connection with the assaults on the employees/ and prop- 
erty of the Tramway Company and the Denver Post. 
No indictments were found against those who were respons- 
ible for the c^eaths of the seven persons killed at the South 
Side and Ea^t Side barns or for the many injuries resulting 
from shots fired into th6 crowds. General Leonard Wood 
is publicly reported to have said that a colossal blunder 
was made in the arming of the strikebreakers and that 
'someone should be indicted in connection with the death 
of 5 victims of the East Side shooting. 

Among those indicted for procuring and causing a riot 
and for incitement to unlawful acts were three labor lead- 
ers: Charles Ahlstrom, President of the Denver Trades 
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and Labor Assembly, William C. Thornton, Vice President 
of the Colorado State Federation of Labor, and William 
J. O'Brien, former President of the Tramway Employees' 
Union. None of these three were Tramway employees 
although the last naibed had formerly been a conductor. 
These three indictments were subsequently dismissed with- 
out trial. 

ATTEMPTS AT CONCILIATION 

The responsibility, however, for failure to end the strike 
at the moment when rioting and disorder began cannot be 
placed exclusively upon the employees or the Union. In 
the comparatively quiet hours of Friday, before the panicky 
shooting at the East Side Barns occurred, the Mayor was 
asked by a large employer on behalf of himself and the 
President of the State Federation of Labor to issue a proc- 
lamation referring to the disorders, and calling upon 
the employees, as evidence of their good citizenship, 
to end the controversy by returning to work immediately 
upon the terms on which they had been working when 
they quit, and upon the Company to receive them in their 
old jobs; the Mayor proposing in the same proclamation 
that a committee of investigation be appointed, not to , 
arbitrate differences, but to inquire into the situation and 
report its findings. The suggestion was that the Com- 
pany, choose onfe member of this committee, not one of 
their own officials; that the Union choose one member, not 
one of their own number; and that the Mayor choose the 
third. The Mayor Would be asked to pledge himself, in 
case the committee reported actual grievances, to use his 
utmost efforts to secure their proper redress. The Presi- 
dent of the State Federation believed that if the Mayor 
wotild issue such a proclamation, with the consent of the 
Company, the men would immediately return to their posi- 
tions and some way out of the difficulty would be found. 
However, nothing came of this attempt. 

After the failure of this plan for conciliation by a local 
employer, and after an attempt made by General Leonard 
Wood in the same direction had come to no result, the 
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official: representative o£ the Conciliation Service in the 
United States Department of Labor arrived in Denver. 
From August 18 until September 15, Mr. Harry used his 
utmost efforts to find some basis of agreement, but was 
unsuccessful. ,, 

Mr. Harry transmitted to the Company on August 22 a 
communication from representatives of the men to the 
effect that they were ready to return to work on the fol- 
lowing basis : 

1. All employees to return to work as of JuTy 31, 1920. 

2. A working agreement to be agree* upon between the Denver 
Tramway Company, and its employees. 

3. The question of wages as has been presented to the Company, 
to be referred to a board of arbitration for adjustment. 

i 

Mr. Hild replied for the Company on the same day to 
the effect that the striking employees had been informed 
individually _on August 10, tftat they might have until 
August 12 to return to their jobs, and that those who had 
not done so could not now be given precedence over the 
permanent employees, numbering more than 600 (exclusive 
of strikebreakers) whom the Company had taken on since 
the strike began. The conciliation efforts thus came to 
naught. 

WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING 

Recurring to* the history of the wage controversy, on 
August 24, 1918, the Company and the employees re- 
ferred a wage dispute to the National /War Labor 
Board. In presenting its case before this body, the Tram- 
way Company maintained that on the basis of testimony 
given before the Board by the sixteen witnesses who repre- 
sented the employees, an annual wage of $1201,05 was 
sufficient for the maintenance of a family of five. The- 
Company contended that the average trainman would 
receive, if the employees should accept the new wage ^cale 
offered by the Company, an average annual remuneration 
of $1321.23. Moreover, the Company maintained that the 
employees were receiving and would continue to receive 
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in addition to wages, " extra compensation,' ' con- 
sisting of uniforms for the men who had been in the em- 
ploy of the Company ten years or more, transportation 
of trainmen and their families, insurance and pensions 
and one or two less important items. According to the 
.Company/ this extra compensation amounted on an aver- 
age to $88.25 per year. Therefore, the total average com- 
pensation of the trainmen, according to the new schedule 
offered by the Company, but refused by the employees, 
would be $1409.48. This^meant that the average trainman 
would have' an income over expenses to the amount of 
$208.43 per annum. 

Was a ^age of $1201.05 sufficient for the decent mainte- 
nance of a family of five in August, 1918? The Company 
answered in* the affirmative ; the employees in the nega- 
tive. ' v - 

It happened that several estimates of the minimum cost 
of proper living for a family of five were made about 
this time. Professor Wm. F. Ogburn found in June, 1918, 
that $1386.00 was necessary to provide a " minimum of 
subsistence' ' for such a family, but that it would require 
$1760.50 to provide a " minimum of comfort.' ' Thes~e 
estimates applied to several cities, mostly on the Atlantic 
Coast. In the fall of 1917, a Board of Arbitration fixed 
the mihimum comfort budget for the families of the Street 
Railway employees of Seattle and Tacoma at $1505.60 
per year. lA October, 1917, Dr. Jessica B. Peixotto of the 
University of California, estimated the minimum living 
expenses for a family of five in San Francisco, at $1476.40. 
In February, 1917, the Bureau of Personal Service of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New York fixed 
the minimum cost of living for an unskilled laborer in 
the Department of Street Cleaning of that city at $980.41. 
Between December, 1916, and December, 1918, the cost 
of living in New York City increased 62 per cent. It is 
fair then to conclude that the estimate of $980.41 in Febru- 
ary, 1917, should have been increased about 50 per cent in 
order to be adequate in August, 1918. This would "Bring 
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the New York estimate up to $1470.61 in that month. It 
will be noted that, with the exception of Prof. Ogburn's 
"minimum comfort budget," these estimates all are in- 
cluded within the approximate limits of $1400,00 to 
$1500.00. , 

The Colorado Industrial Commission estimated "the 
minimum or subsistence level' ' at $1016.55 for the month 
of August, 1918. The budget adopted by the Commission 
was based oh that employed by the Bureau of Personal 
Service of New York City. That is to say, the Commission 
took as its standard the same quantity and quality of 
commodities as the Bureau of Personal Service, and esti- 
mated their various and total costs on the bg,sis of the 
prices prevailing in Denver. This estimate is weakened 
by two serious defects. First, the budget seems to present 
an inadequate supply of certain ggods, and a list of prices 
for certain articles which seems extraordinary ; for ex- 
ample, the allowance for rent is less than $11.00 a month; 
the wife of a wage-earner is allowed two hats \x\ two 
years, each of which costs only $2.00; the whole family 
is restricted to a yearly contribution of $5.00 to church, 
labor organizations, and all other societies combined; the 
wife is allowed two pairs of shoes per year at $3.00 each, 
and 80 cents for stockings (six pairs). In the second 
place, the budget seems to be based to a considerable 
extent on the assumption that the cost of living was 
markedly cheaper in Denver than in most other parts of 
the country at that time. This assumption is not borne 
out by the figures presented in the " Monthly Labor Re- 
view' ' of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
These data show that in the v years 1918 aiid 1919, the 
cost of dry goods and of anthracite coal were higher in 
Denver than in New York or Philadelphia, that the cost 
of food was almdst as high as in the latter cities, that fuel 
and light cost more than in Philadelphia, and that rent 
per room was almost as high as it was in Philadelphia, 
but considerably lower than in New York. It must be 
noted, however, that comparisons of the costs of corn- 
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modities in different cities have no very conclusive force, 
owing to the lack of uniformity in the goods for which 
prices are obtained. On the other hand, the estimates of a 
minimum budget per family of five in San Francisco and 
Seattle, as stated above, do not vary greatly from those 
drawn up by Pjof. Ogburn, and the New York Bureau of 
Personal Service; and there is no reason to suppose that 
the cost of living was much lower in Denver than in these* 
Pacific Coast cities. It is' reasonable, then, to conclude 
that in August, 1918, the minimum cost of reasonable 
living for the standard family — husband and wife and 
three children under fourteen years of age — in Denver, 
was at least $1400.00. 

As we have seen, the Denver Tramway Company con- 
tended before the War Labor Board that the increase in 
wages which the Company had offered' the men, would 
enable the average trainman to earn $1321.23 annually,, 
without counting the " extra compensation." In exhibit 
No. 19 of the documents presented by the Company to the 
War Labor Board, it is stated that the average number 
of days spent by the trainmen in the service of the Com- 
pany was 311 per year. This would be two days less than 
the annual working time of a man who obtained the nor- 
mal requirement of " one day's rest in seven." A train- 
man who worked 311 days per year at 40 cents per hour 
and earned $1321.23 would be employed, on an average, 
10.6 hours pQr day. The trainmen who got less than this 
top wage, that is, all who had been in the service of the 
Company less than five years, would therefore have to 
work more than 10.6 hours per day in order to earn the 
annual wage above specified. 

Apparently, the Tramway employees were putting in 
longer hours in August, 1918, than in January, 1920 ; for 
the February, 1920, issue of the "Tramway Bulletin 9 ' 
shows that in the preceding month, the average length of 
the "run," and therefore the average length of working 
day for the trainmen, was 9 hours and 10 minutes. As- 
suming this to be a normal and reasonable working day, 
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we find that at 40 cents 'an hour the employees who had 
been in the service of the Company five years would re- 
ceive $3.66 2-3 per day at the offered schedule of 40 cents* 
an hour. This daily wage multiplied by ihe normal num- 
ber of working days per year, 311, giVes as a result an 
annual compensation of $1140.pQ. This is considerably 
le$s than $1400.00, which seems to have been the minimum 
sufficient for the decent maintenance of a f anfily of five in 
August, 1918. Those trainmen who had not been in the 
service of the Company for five years, would, of course, 
have been unable to earn $1140.00 annually, working the 
average number of hours per day and days per year. 

Therefore, it seems clear that the new wage schedule, 
offered by 'the—Company and rejected by the employees, 
was not sufficient for a living wage. 

The National War Labor Board took this view of the 
matter, for in the decision handed down November 20, 
19i8, it fixed the maximum wage of the trainmen at 48 
cent^ per hour. On the basis of 311 working days and 
9 1-6 hours per day, this maximum rate would enable the 
trainman to earn $1368.40 per year. Among the exhibits 
offered to the Arbitration Board by the Company was one 
on the cost of living. In this document it was argued feat 
"th0 basic cost of living' ' for a family of five in Denver at 
the beginning of the year 1920 was about $1150.00. This 
figure was derived from two sources : first, the estimate of 
the Colorado Industrial Conjmission which placed the 
"minimum or subsistence level" for a family of five at 
$1148.29; second, a survey of the actual cost of living of 
154 families in Denver, made as a part of a national survey 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This was 
a study of the actual income and expenditures of families 
having incomes of between $800.00 and $2400.00. There- 
fore, the rfesults represented what these families actually 
expended for various commodities, not what they should 
have expended according to any ideal or normal standard. 
Nevertheless, the Company used these figures for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a reasonable cost of living. It took 
averages of the surpluses and deficits of incomes in the 
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154 Denver families, and by balancing these two elements 
obtained "a figure at whiqh there results neither surplus 
nor deficit, and may therefore well be taken as represent- 
ing quite closely the basic cost of living." 

The objections to the cost of living estimates made by 
the Colorado Industrial Commission have been stated 
above. As confirmatory evidence of the unreliable charac- 
ter of the Commission's figures, we may point to the 'fact 
that they represent the increase in the cost of living in 
Denver betwteen December, 1917, and December, 1919, as 
22 per cent while the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics ("Monthly Labor Beview," September, 1920) places 
the increase for that city at 38 per cent. The second 
method relied upon by the Company to arrive at "the basic 
jcost of living" is artificial and unsound. Even if all the 
Denver families with an income of more than $1100.00 
(which is the income figure at which there was neither a 
surplus nor a deficit) actually saved money out of their 
income, it would not prove that they were getting more 
than a living wage. It would merely show that a large 
proportion of them were living on a level which all com- 
petent authorities regard as insufficient for a^ decent live- 
lihood. 

On March 18, 1920, two of the members of the Arbitra- 
tion/ Board, the representative of the Company dissenting, 
decided that the wages of the trainmen should be raised 
10 cents an hour, thus making the maximum 58 cents. 
Working 311 days in the year and 9 1-6 hours per day, a 
man receiving this wage would earn $1651.41 annually; 
and if we assume that $1368.40, which on the same basis 
of days and hours was the yearly wage of the best paid 
trainman at the rate of 48 cents an hour fixed by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in November, 1918, was not 
excessive, then a yearly wage of $1651.41 was not ex- 
cessive in March, 1920, for the cost of living increased 
in Denver between December, 1918, and June, 1920, almost 
25 per cent, according to the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics ("Monthly Labor Beview," September, 
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1920, page 81)f. ^It is fair to assume that the increase 
between November, 1918, and March, 1920, was about 20 
per cent. Adding 20 per cent to the annual wage resulting 
from the arward of the War Labor Board, we have 
$1662.08, or about $10.00 more than the yearly wage 
resulting from the award of the Arbitration Board in 
March, 1920. It seems then that the rise of 10 cents per 
hdur granted by the latter body corresponds rather closely 
with the increase in the cost of living" which had taken 
place sipce wages had been fixed by the National War 
Labor Board. 

If it be assumed that a wage of $1368.40 was not suffi- 
cient to maintain a family of five decently f oj: a year .in 
November, 1918, and that at least $1400.00 was necessary 
for that purpose, then the wage in March, 1920, should 
have been $1720.00^ This would have required a rate 
of 60 cents per hour. As a matter of fact, that rate was 
awarded to the Street Railway employees of Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo in the early part of the present year 
by the Colorado Industrial Commission. 

' WAGES VERSUS DIVIDENDS 

While the Company opposed every demand for an in- 
crease in wages on the ground that the current rates were 
sufficient for a decent living, it alleged as an additional 
reason for this attitude the fact that its revenues were 
insufficient. The latter contention was apparently justified. 
When the War Labor Board granted the increase from 
34 cents to 48 cents an hour in November, 1918, it made 
this recommendation: "This increase in wages jvill ad& 
substantially to the operating cost of the Company, and 
will require a re-consideration by the proper regulating 
authority of the fares which the Company is allowed by 
law to collect from its passengers." The following month, 
the Coltfrado Public Utilities Commission issued an order 
permitting the Company to charge 7 cents, with 1 cent 
for transfers. This rate was in operation less than one 
month, owing to a decision of the Supreme Court removing 
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the Public Utilities of Denver and other home rule cities 
from the jurisdiction of the Colorado Public Utilities Com- 
mission. When the trainmen's wages were increased in 
Maxch, 1920, to a maximum of 58 cents per hour, the 
Company asserted very positively that it would.be xmable 
to pay the new wage rates so long as the fare remained 
aft 6 cents. The Company's refusal to grant increases 
in wages until constrained to do so, and its several threats 
to reduce wages, have been inconsistent with its declara- 
tion that a living wage should be the first charge upon 
the concern. Taken in its literal and fair sense, this means 
that the employees should receive living wages, even 
though the investors were'uiiable to receive the normal 
rate of interest! The Company '& contention thftt it must 
obtain an increase in passenger fares and in revenues 
before it should be compelled to raise wages, really made 
living wages secondary to the claims of capital. 

The same observation must be made concerning the atti- 
tude of the Colorado Industrial Commission. On May 10, 
1920, the Commission issued a decision which declared 
that "the revenues now received by said Company from 
said six-cent fare pre not sufficient to enable the company 
to pay to its employees the wages fixed by the Arbitration 
Board in its decision of March 18, 1920, and said revenues 
are no more than sufficient to pay the wage scale as fixed 
by the National War Labor Board, and this Commission 
recommends that the proper local authorities at once fix 
and establish a fair rate for the services rendered to the 
public by said Denver Tramway Company. Such rate, 
in order to provide revenues with which to pay 
said Company's employees the wages fixed by the 
Arbitration Board in its decision on March 18, 1920, 
cannQt be, at this time, less than seven cents per adult fare 
and three and one-half cents for half fare." This was the 
only statement made by the Commission at the conclusion 
of an action which directly involved the question of wages. 
The Commission refrained from saying* whether the pro- 
posed reduction of wages to 48 cents an hour by the 
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Tramway Company was or was not fair and reasonable. 
Again on July 2, 1920, the Commission answered th6 appli- 
cati6n of the men for an increase in wages from 58 cents 
to 75 cents an hour uj the following words: "Therefore, 
the, Commission decides that it is, at this time and until 
there is a material change in the conditions surrounding 
this controversy, not for the best interest of the parties 
to this controversy nor of any advantage to the public, 
for the Commission to hold any hearings or investigations 
of the question of a fair wage for the employees of said 
Company; that this finding and decision shall be a final 
award herein and disposition of the controversies between 
the parties hereto so far as concerns the notice of the 
demands of said employees against said employer filed 
with this Commission on July 2,' 1920/ ' 

To be sure, the Denver Tramways could not be operated 
for any length of time on the basis of an arrangement 
which deprived the investors of the interest due them* A 
living wage should be the first charge oil industry, and from 
the ethical viewpoint should be paid, even at the expense 
of interest ; but the economic situation as it exists requires 
that interest should be paid along with wages^ Never- 
theless, the question may be raised whether the attention 
of the public would not have been more sharply called to 
the financial difficulties of the Tramway* had the Com- 
pany openly acted upon the principle that a living wage 
comes first, and had the Colorado Industrial Commis- 
sion made a decision stating what it regarded ag^a fair 
schedule of wages for the employees. The Company 
would then be in a position to bring home to the city 
authorities, with the backing of public opinion, the justice 
of its request for a higher fare. 

THE MEN WHO WENT ON STRIKE 

An account of the Tramway strike which did not pre- 
sent some at least of the significant facts concerning the 
strikers, would be vitally defective. With that thought in 
mind, the Commission secured the co-operation of the 
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social workers of Denver in order to obtain all the infor- 
mation about these men that could be gathered in the 
limited time at their disposal. The social workers showed 
a fine spirit in this matter, giving their time and latyr 
to the inquiry without compensation. The Commission also 
wishes to acknowledge the kindness and courtesy of the 
Tramway Company in permitting its list of employees and 
their addresses to be copied for the use of the social 
Workers. The Employees' Union likewise rendered valu- 
, able co-operation in the undertaking. 

The total number of men who went on strike, accord- 
ing to the data furnished by the Tramway Company, was 
906. vwing to various causes, no schedules could be filled 
concerning 260 of these. Of the schedules from the remain- 
ing 646, 116 were so far from being complete that they 
^were not used in making up the tables of results. The 
530 complete schedules covered the cases of 412 regular 
trainmen, 66 "trailers," i.e., men who acted as conductors 
on the second car when two were run together, and 52 
non-trainmen. The following summary presents the prin- 
cipal items of information contained in the schedules con- 
cerning the 412 regular men : 

(1) 366 out of 412 were more than 25 ^rears of age. 

(2) 345 were or had been married. 

(3) 267 had one or more children, the larger proportion having two 
children. 

(4) 311 were born in Denver, or had lived there over 5 years; 338 were 
native born American citizens ; all who answered the inquiry who were foreign 
born had been in Denver five years or more, 16 out of 46 not reporting. 

(5) 239 of the 412 had been in the employ of the Company more than 
five years; 174 more than 10 years. Of this last group 71 had served 
more than 20 years. 

(6) Of 357 who answered the inquiry as to earnings, 242 received a 
salary over $1,300 per year, 106 more than $1,500 per year. 

(7) 75 had either been in Military Service themselves or had sent their 
sons into the' Great War. 

(8) By March, 1921, 214 had found employment outside the Tramway 
service, though in many cases this was only temporary. 10 had returned to 
the employ of the Company. 

(9) &44 carried life insurance. 

(10) 164 owned their own homes. 
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(11) 104 were paying more than $20 per month rent. 

(12) 210 were members of some church, Roman Catholics and Methodists 
predominating. Others tad a less definite church relationship. 

After one has become f ajmiliar with the data contained in 
these personal $nd family schedules of the trainmen, one 
cannot help feeling that, whatever may be the causes of t^ie 
strike, or however the blame should be distributed, therfe is 
something abnormal and unnecessary in the outcome which 
compels men such ad these to sever their relation^ with 
the Tramway Company and seek new employment. That < 
wage-earners such as ihese should now fintf themselves in 
this position is a sad^and striking evidence that insecurity 
of employment is not the least of the evils \which a study 
of industrial conflicts discloses. ' 

INFLUENCE OF THE OPEN SHOP MOVEMENT 

Even if public sentiment had been influenced only by the 
riots and disorders, it would have ^wung heavily against 
the strikers. But public opinion was not left entirely alone 
to form itself along these spontaneous and usual lines. The 
heartiness with which business interests and many persons 
who draw incomes from investments supported the Tram- 
way Company in this controversy, and the promptness with 
which they condemned the striking employees point to the 
influence of the "open shop" sentiment in the air? This 
sentiment, which has been spreading over the country, does 
not always take the form of a direct attack upon trade 
unionism. It pleads for what is called an "American 
policy." It insists upon the right of an individual to seek 
employment" without membership in a union. It appeals to 
familiar and cherished political principles of liberty and 
equality. It represents organized labor as having suc- 
ceeded to the arrogant tyranny previously exercised by 
trusts and other forms of organized capital. It seeks to 
direct attention to the new danger to the common interest 
lurking in "predatory and domineering labor," appealing 
to the universal restlessness over high prices and attribut- 
ing them to high labor costs. The advocates of the * i Amer- 
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ican policy" and the "open shop" movement seek to con- 
solidate the ranks of all who are not actually in the 
organized trades, including small business men and those 
who are engaged in clerical and professional occupations 
against this new menace to the common, weal. 

This sentiment was to a considerable extent involved in 
the Denver strike. It is true that many persons whose 
sympathies were against the strikers were in no way in- 
fluenced by the open shop movement and even not aware 
of it. Evidence of its influence is foYind, however, in the 
resolutions passed in favor of the open shop by the Denver 
Civic and Commercial Association, the Kiwanis Club, the 
Lions' Club, and the Eotary Club. This action was' taken 
by the first two of these bodies in April, by the third in May, 
and by the fourth in August. In all of these fous sets of 
resolutions the language is general, expressing a belief "in 
the right of every man to join or to refuse to join the 
union as he pleases." 

~' It is the ambiguity of the resolutions which enables them 
to be used in the campaign against the labor movement, 
while at the same time securing for them support which 
would not be giyea if the issue were clearly understood. 
On the one hand, they express no belief in collective bar- 
gaining, and on the other hand, they do declare that men 
should not be refused employment on account of union affi- 
liations. Probably all these resolutions were framed on 
the basis of those adopted by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce in the spring of 1920. The latter have been 
generally interpreted as hostile to any genuine collective 
bargaining, or any effectively functioning labor organiza- 
tion. 

There are at least four fairly distinct conceptions of the 
open shop. 

First: An industrial establishment open to both union 
and non-union workers, the employer being required to 
make collective bargains with the unionized portion of his 
employees, permitting them to deal with him through any 
persons whom they desire to have as their representatives. 

Second: A slightly different plan is this: that the em- 
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ployer requires his union workers to select their repre- 
sentatives from among the employees of his own establish- 
ment. , 

Third : An establishment in which union and non-union 
men wotk side by side, but in which there is no collective 
bargaining between the union and the employer. (It was 
this interpretation which was v popularly accepted from the 
resolutions of the civic organizations.) 
/ Fourth: An establishment in which union men are not 
permitted to work any longer than is necessary for the 
employer to find them out and get other men to take their 
places. This means a shop closed to members of a labor 
union. 

Turning now to the attitude of the Company, we find that 
as late as July 28 to 30, it was discussing with the repre- 
sentatives of the Union a renewal of the agreement between 
the two organizations which had expired June 1. On July 
31, the .Company made certain proposals to the Union which 
included a system of council composed jointly of repre- 
sentatives of the management and of the employees, for 
the settlement of all disputes. However, it should be re- 
called that the Company had in March given notice to the 
men that it would not renew the agreement with the Union, 
and since the strike the Company has taken the position 
that it will not henceforth have dealings with a regular 
trade union. 

THE QUESTION OF REGULATION 

Many of the conditions which precipitated the strike 
grow out of the confusion in the system of regulation of 
public utilities. The political aspects' of the problem are 
therefore very important. In the early days of public utili- 
ties such public control as was exercised came from the 
city. Franchises were granted by the city councils, sub- 
ject generally to a referendum to the people, and the city 
council, or the administrative officers of the city were 
given power to exercise a limited amount of supervision 
and control. 
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Soon after 1900 an era of state regulation of public utili- 
ties began, and state after state established public utilities 
commissions to regulate servicfe arid rates of public utilities. 
Colorado was one of the states to adopt this plan, creating 
in 1913 a State Public Utilities Commission. \This com- 
mission was assumed to have control over all public utilities 
in the State. The claim was disputed, however, by many, 
on the ground that the home rule cities were given, by the 
Constitution of Colorado, all rights to regulate local utili- 
ties. In the chronological history at the etid of this report, of 
the events leading up to the strike, reference has been made 
to thii? controversy over jurisdiction, which was ended Fy 
a decision of the Colorado Supreme Court on January 14, 
1919, denying jurisdiction to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, thus leaving control of the Tramway Company and 
other public utilities in the hands of the city councils in 
Denver and other home rule cities. 

We do not presume to determine the merits of this de- 
cision or to discuss the advantages of home rule as against 
state regulation. We simply point out the fact that from 
this decision came a* great part of the chaos which resulted 
in the strike. The decision threw the Tramway Company 
into the turmoil of local politics with no effective machin- 
ery available to carry on proper supervision. We do not 
say that control by the State Public Utilities Commission is 
preferable to local control, but we do say that it is 
preferable unless local control is exercised through highly 
efficient and independent administrative bodies. The 
Tramway Company had been in politics during the larger 
part of its early career but it had been in politics as the 
aggressor. It was a dominant force and it gained the dis- 
trust of the people by its methods. 

It is the general consensus of opinion of well informed 
people in Denver that for the last five years the Tramway 
Company has not been directly engaged in politics, except, 
as in the case of the fare ordinances, when its own interests 
were directly at stake. Increased fares were unpopular— 
they always are. The people were led into responding to 
the cry for a five-cent fare. This was done in the face of a 

» 
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public order of a federal body increasing wages and a sug- 
gestion for a corresponding increase in fares. ^Jnder 
such circumstances the demand for the five-cent fare was 
unjustified unless it could be shown that the Company was 
making sufficient profit to warrant it. . / 

UNFAIR PUBLICITY 

■ ~ v t 

% A frequent method of attacking labor during 

industrial controversies is to represent that labor Aas 
fallen under the vicious influence of radical agitators. 
Sober, -home-loving and law-abiding workingmen whose 
| patriotism cannot be questioned and whose hatred of every 
form of anarchy and lawlessness is deepseated ^oth in 
their ancestry and in their whole education and training, 
are recklessly and wickedly charged with harboring senti- 
ments which the men themselves repudiate, and with 
beinjj influenced by outside agitators who exist only in 
the imagination of their calumniators. This particular 
kind of misrepresentation is a feature of almost every in- 
dustrial controversy, and the tramway strike in J)enver 
was no exception, f 

Unfortunately, itjs often the case that newspaper ac- 
counts of eveitfs leading up to and connected with strikes 
of this character are colored; and this also seems to have 
been true in the Denver Tramway Strike. One could not 
gather an accurate impression of the facts % from the ac- 
counts published in the daily newspapers. 
"The most flagrant instance, however, of this unfair pub- 
licity is that of the Tramway Bulletin for September, 1920, 
a three column publication of 56 pages, accompanied by 
numerous illustrations, filled from cover to cover with reck- 
lessly , extreme statements, and easily exposed misrepre- 
sentations. Its leading article, entitled "The Trail of the 
Serpent," occupies the first sixteen pages. It purports 
to have been written by Thomas A. Arnold. The General 
Manager, in response to an inquiry as to the identity of 
the author of the article, said that he was a special writer 
engaged for this purpose. The men who are men— 
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tioried by name are not in the least like the pictures , 
of them painted in this article. The reasons for 
their deciding to_ strike on August 1 are' not the reasons 
set forth in this article. The incidents of riot and disturb- 
ance are not accurately and fairly reported. Testimony 
reported as given before the War Labor Board does not 
bear the interpretation here put upon it. The I. W. W. had 
not captured the Union as this Bulletin records. There 
is no evidence of the presence of an "entertainment 
committee" trained in the arts of dynamite, of & "flying 
squadron" organized and maintained for the purpose of 
burning car barns and of inciting to riot. There were 
riots and disorders in the streets of Denver, but it is not 
necessary to resort to the far fetched theory of this Bulle- 
tin to explain them. There was no such insistence upoa 
a wage of 75 cents an hour as the Bulletin represents* 

The following statement in the Bulletin purporting to 
be a record of facts is mischievous and inexcusable : 

"But faster even than they [the strikebreakers] were coming to town, 
to report to the officers of the law and to be guided by the ordinances of 
the city and the statutes of the state, another element was coming to 
Denver, one that knew no law save ruin, one that recognized no spirit 
save that of the mob, one that understood nothing but bloodshed and 
jrioting to the gaining of its end. It was the I. W. W! 

"From every harvest field they came. From the mining districts, from 
faraway Montana — there were even scattered "workers" from the fir 
forests of Oregon and the salmon canneries of the .Columbia, flocking >to 
Denver like the vulture swoops toward the carrion or the wolf to the call 
of his kind in pursuit of the herd. From the south, from the north and 
the east they came, gaunt men, narrow-eyed men, bearded men, treacherous 
men — all; with a purpose. There was a strike. There was trouble brew- 
ing-V-and they could help in the spilling of blood.' ' 

There is no justification for juggling the words strikers, 
rioters, members of the. I. W. W., etc., as i$ they were 
equivalent terms which could be interchangeably applied 

""to any members of the mob who were attacking cars or 
strikebreakers. The origin of the parade on August 6 is 
misrepresented. Missiles were no doubt thrown at the 
strikebreakers who came from the Pacific Coast as they 

' descended froin the train at the Union Pacific yards, but it 
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appears to be an exaggeration to describe the incident as 
the "swinging wide of the gates of hell." 

Earlier in the article William J. O'Brien, who was Presi- 
dent of the Union in its second year, is described in lan- 
guage which is inexcusable and grossly unjust. His 
testimony of two years ago before the War Labor 
Board is distorted and misinterpreted. Representatives of 
the Commission have carefully read the original transcript 
of this testimony. It was to the same effect as that given 
by Mr. Ronveaux, who was then a conductor and was 
later put in charge of the Employment Bureau of the Tram- 
way Company, and other witnesses who were heard by 
the examiners of the War Labor Board. It was to the 
effect that a family could not maintain a decent standard 
of living in Denver, at the current cost of the necessities 
of life, on the wages which were then being paid or on 
the Trages which had been paid for many years by the 
Tramway Company. 

In view of the fact that this Bulletin was published in a 
large edition for general distribution among the homes 
of Denver citizens and ^specially as a means of "educat- 
ing" the new employees of the Company, it appears to the 
Commission to require this condemnation. It is a perfect 
illustration of the kind of action which creates friction, 
resentment, and long felt bitterness. 

THE SPY SYSTEM 

Another policy of the Company which has a similar ten- 
dency requires mention, viz., the use of secret spies or 
"under cover" men as a means of keeping the Company 
informed in regard to what is taking place or is believed 
to be taking place among its employees. Like other cor- 
porations, in Denver and elsewhere, the Company main- 
tains what it calls a "secret service." Black Jack Jerome 
in conversation mentioned quite casually his own "secret 
service" as one of the most expensive features of his 
business. He, is reported 1 by one of his guards as having 

*Cf. affidavit, Appendix. 
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said, at the South Side barn oh the day after the shooting 
in which two persons were killed, ""Boys, I knew this thing 
was coming off. I have men in overalls out among the 
strikers. I know what is &oing on. I always will know 
beforehand, as I have paid men out among the strikers.' ' 
Probably the employment of secret spies by a strikebreak- 
ing agency need not ckuse surprise. Mr. Silberg and other 
officers of the Union related to us a conversation in which 
the General Superintendent, some time before the strike 
occurred, told them frankly that he was ( fully informed 
from the reports of spies ip the Union as to what had oc- 
curred in what was presumably a secret meeting. 

It is not necessary, however, for the investigators to 
rely upon such second-hand information. In the course 
of tjie present inquiry they attended, by invitation, 
one of the regular daily mass meeting^ of Local 
746 for the purpose of explaining to them the character 
of the investigation and especially to ask their co-operation 
in giving the information which the investigators desired 
to obtain in regard to the former employees. For this 
purpose a visit was about to be made to their homes — with 
the full knowledge of the Company officials, who supplied 
their names and addresses. These meetings of the Union 
were supposed to be entirely secret and confidential, none 
being admitted except invited guests and members of the 
Union. Brief statements were made by each of the three in- 
vestigators. On the afternoon of the' same day, they had 
a conference, by appointment, with Frederick. W. Hild, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Company. The following morning one 
of the three, on meeting Mr. Hild, was informed by him 
that during the conference on the previous afternoon he 
had on his desk a typewritten report of the addresses made 
by the investigators to the Union members a few hours be- 
fore. A little later he produced this document and gave 
the investigator an opportunity to read it. 

Mr. Hild said that this report was not jnade by one 
person but by putting together information given by three 
different persons. These men, members of the Unioi^, were 
of course disloyal to it and were simply Company spies 
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or '"under cover" men. That the members of ^he Union 
would have any ground for resentment at such practices 
seems hardly to have entered the minds of ~ the officiate of 
the Company. Objections to it, however, do not end with' 
*the fact that the practice in itself is a cause for antagonism: 
and bitter resentment. What is perhaps even worse than 
the obtaining of information . in this way is the fact that 
such information, in the veyy nature of the case, is almost 
certain to be inaccurate, unreliable, and wholly misleading. 
This was certainly the case in the present instance. -One 
of the investigators, for instance, in his address, aftpr 
explainijag that it was the intention, with the Company's 
full knowledge and approval, to study the new employees 
as well as the former, (striking) employees, has added that 
an attempt would also be made to obtain some information 
in, regard to Jerome's strikebreakers, the temporary men 
employed in August. He added thaj; this would very prob- 
ably be more difficult. In the secret report put together 
from the "under cover' ' men for Mr. Hild's benefit, these 
remarks were utterly distorted and a wholly false 
and partisan color was given to them. 

The Company seemed not to understand the ground for 
bitterness and misunderstanding growing out of such re- 
ports — rendered by disloyal members of a union, piecing 
together their memory of occurrences. In' the* very nature 
of the case such information is unreliable, because of the 
character of the men who would -accept such employment, » 
and in a controversy such' spies are naturally among the 
first to cause strife and disorder among the workers. % 

Naturally, they wish to justify their employ 7 
ment. Naturally, they are anxious to report any* 
thing they believe their employers waijt to learn. Na- 
turally, since they cannot make notes without being de- 
tected, they must rely upon their memory, which must often 
be faulty. Such reports thus inevitably become a serious 
source of bitterness, misleading employers even when the 
informants make reasonable efforts to be accurate, leaving 
employees bewildered and angry, both because of the dis- 
loyalty and treason within their camp, and because of ,the 
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inexplicable misapprehensions as to their real^intentions 
which art created by such blundering and even malicious 
misrepresentations, , 

A few days after learning from Mr, Hild of this secret 
service report to the Company, the investigators were 
amazed to discover that a copy of the same document was 
in the hands of the military commander in charge of the 
city. Colonel Ballou was apparently relying, for what- 
ever-it might be worth, upon this same misleading "nnder 
cover" document. He apparently had a package of docu- 
ments from similar sources. - ^ 

In the Denver controversy and in the midst of the con- 
flict, these unreliable reports of the meetings of the men 
were daily supplied to public officials in the City and State, s 
and to the Military Commander, Colonel Ballou. . The evil 
and far-reaching effdcts of such reports can hardly be over- 
estimated in the harvest of bitterness and misunderstand- 
ing. / 

We have since learned that copies of these reports, un- 
verified and inaccurate as they are, were supplied to other 
public officials for such information as they might be able 
to find in them. 

SUMMARY 

The causes and the results of the Tramway strike affect 
three parties who had a direct and vital interest in the con- 
troversy — the community, the men employed and the own- 
ers and directors of the enterprise. 

The Public 

" In 6very such situation affecting public service the com- 
munity is interested to receive, and normally does receive, 
an important and necessary service. In return, it is under 
obligation to guarantee to the holders of a service fran- 
chise an income which, under proper and efficient manage- 
ment, will maintain the service at high grade, attracjk the 
necessary eapital and pay a gtfod wage to the employees. 
The public interest in industry is paramount, and the xe- 
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sponsibilities of the public are correspondingly heavy. The 
public interest must not be identified with the public's con- 
venience. The community is ultimately . more concerned 
that good wages should be paid to traction employees and 
that the industry be kept solvent than that a low fare 
should be charged to passengers. 

Especially pernicious is the throwing of a public service 
issue into partisan politics. A matter in which the entire 
community has so > vital an interest should never become 
merely a means to private political ends. 

It is to be feared that the people of Denver, as is prob- 
ably true in most citifcs under like circumstances, for 1;he 
most part failed to take a broad, public view of the Tram- 
way strike and of the situation which led up to it. Had the 
people interested themselves to provide such regulation of 
the street railway system as would insure its solvency and 
a living wage to its, employees the whole unhappy conflict 
might have been prevented. 

Further, it is impossible to excuse a great municipality 
for not providing at public expense and under strictly pub- 
lic control an adequate, disciplined police force which would 
make the importation of armed guards an unthinkable al- 
ternative. There is no more disturbing influence in in- 
dustry at the present time than the tendency to transfer 
the police power of government to privately controlled 
agents who are irresponsive to the claims of justice and 
who are devoid of that discipline which the successful ex- 
ercise of police power requires. That the consequences of 
importing armed men to guard and operate the street cars 
included a heavy toll of life, for which no jury has fixed 
responsibility, is a disquieting fact which remains a moral 
liability of the entire community. 

The application for a restraining order from the court 
to prevent the men from striking was an extreme measure. 
The public should understand that workingmen are wont 
to regard as inviolable the right of collective action. The 
status of the employees before the court was very differ- 
ent Irom that of the Company. The Company had a fran- 
chise from the City and a definite contract for service upon 
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which its privilege^ depended. The men had neither con- 
tract nor franchise. With due regard to the understanding 
arrived at that the Union would not # oppose the order, the 
history of the use of injunctions to prevent labor organiza- 
tions from collective action shows that they result in a 
sense of deep wrong and an ominous distrust of the courts. 
Here is an 1 acute problem in the presence of which the 
public is obligated to exercise an intelligent and discrim- 
inating judgment. < 

The Men 

The Tramway employees struck because they feared that 
as soon as the legal obstacle should be removed the Com- 
pany would reduce wa|ges to 48 cents, which it had signified 
its intention of doing in default of an increased' fare; be- 
cause they believed their Union was better able to face a 
contest in August than it would be in October or November 
When its morale would be weakened by the loss of its con- 
tract with the Company, and when unemployment would 
be more widespread ; and finally because they were enraged 
at what they believed to be a policy, on the part of the 
Company, aimed at disrupting their Union. 

The men who went out on strike were of high average 
character, and of conservative tendency. There were prac- 
tically no radicals among them. They were of a sort to war- 
rant the conviction that an industrial situation in which 
they felt impelled to leave their employment in the face of 
a court order was fundamentally defective. 

The men — at least their executive board— must bear re- 
sponsibility for an action which on its face was contrary 
to instructions from the court. The irregularity and inap- 
plicability of the court order had been asserted but not 
proved. Aside from those who may have known of the 
understanding^ arrived at with the City to the effect that 
the Union would not resent or resist it, the rank and file 
appear to have regarded the restraining order as unfair, 
and even illegal. They should have known, however, that 
the course which they took was certain to forfeit public 
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sympathy and not likely to secure redress of their 
grievances. 

After the disturbamces of the first week of the strike the 
men should have made all possible speed to terminate it. 
It was no time to stand on ceremony. When their execu- 
tive declared the strike ended, they should have gone back 
to work. 

% The Company 

The Tramway Company failed of public confidence and_ 
support and sympathy in its financial difficulties because 
of its political and financial irregularities of former years. 
"Whatever may have been the financial condition of thfe 
Company, the men could not be expected to accept a reduc- 
tion of the top-wage to 48 cents an hour without the most 
vigorous and indignant protest. The requirements of an 
industrial enterprise make it necessary in practice to safe- 
guard stockholders and to pay interest on bonds. Other- 
wise capital cannot be attracted, and the bondholders will 
throw the enterprise into bankruptcy. But in principle the 
men pre right — and public policy will vindicate them — in 
maintaining that labor should be paid a good living before 
money receives its hire. 

The Tramway Company in accordance with very general 
practice, employed spies to learn what the men were doing. 
It is contended that this is an unavoidable practice. But 
a sensitive conscience can only look with stern disapproval 
upon a practice which substitutes suspicion for confidence 
and treachery for honest dealing. The spy system defeats 
itself. It deceives no one, and i1>invites counter-espionage. 
Its agents tend to provoke the evils which they are sup- 
posed to check. It is admittedly a war measure. Must we 
admit that industry is normally war? The whole system 
is undoubtedly one of the most disruptive influences in our 
industrial order. 

The publicity methods employed by the Company are open 
to most serious criticism. It is not to be assumed that em- 
ployers' propaganda is more partisan or less fair than 
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• 
labor propaganda in time of a bitter struggle. Yet the 
employer '& publicity resources^ are greater and he should 
argue his case before the public by honest statement and 
with unpoisoned motives. ' 



In a word the Tramway strike revealed a multitude of 
delinquencies and a divided responsibility. Only an earn- 
est co-operation by employers, employees, government and 
people in combating the evils discldsed r governed by a 
spirit of generous humility, will^ save Denver and many 
other cities from further grievous calamities of a similar 
kind. 

% " Edward T. Devine 
John A. Ryan 
John A. Lapp 



v 
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I • 

Chronology of the Strike and Consequent Events 

1920 • ' 

Aug. 1 — 2 :00 a. m. — Meeting called of employees on ques- 
tion of strike. • 
1 5:00 a. m — Strike vote passed. Picketing estab 
lished by strikers. "Black Jack" Jerome en- 
gaged to break strike. 

Aug. 2 — Strikebreakers commence to arrive. ' Cars on 
Aurora line move, manned by soldiers from Fitz- 
simmons Hospital, with consent of Union for 
uniformed men only. 

Aug. 3 — Order to show cau^ issued by District Court as 
to why Union heads should not be cited for 
contempt. First arrests made for disturbance. 
4 :10 p. m. — First street car runs, with Jerome as 

» motorman and Hild as conductor. 

Aug. 4 — Car operated by strikebreakers derailed at 16th 
and Lawrence streets. 

Armed strikebreakers squirt liquid from fife- 
extinguisher cans on mobs. 
Large crowd, including delegates from Trades 
and Labor Assembly, at City Hall. 
Twenty-six arrests made to date, on charge of 
disturbances, including G. F. Stevens, one of the 
heads of the Farmer-Labor party, charged with 
inciting riots. 

Switch tongues removed from street intersections 
at various places and other attempts to interfere 
with operation. 

Aug. 5— Argument upon citation of Tramway Union 
heads for contempt. 

Eesolutions passed by Civic and Commercial As- 
sociation aind Eotary Club pledging aid to Mayor 
in strike crisis. 
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4 :20 p. m. — Strikebreakers landed at 38th and 
Wa-zee and bombarded by bricks thrown by 
Union Pacific shop men and strikers on way into 
town through the neighborhood of the East Side 
car barns. * 

4:50 p.m. — Crowd of approximately 2,0p0 visit 
City Hall to Request Mayor for arbitration of 
Tramway dispute; railway shop men in the 
crowd. 

From City Hall the growing crowd proceeded to 
the Denver Post where a demonstration was 
staged. / 

5:40 p.m. — Truck with carload of bath tubs 
stalled two street cars at 15th and California. 
First serious rioting begins; several! strike- 
breakers badly injured. 

5:50 p.m. — Biot at Tramway building, 14th and 
Arapahoe. Injuries to persons in crowd. 
Mob proceeds to Union Station. 
7:30 to 8:00 p.m. — Mob overturns four stalled 
cars at Logan street and Colfax avenue. Police- 
men, bystanders and strikebreakers injured. 
Crew of street cars take refuge in Immaculate 
Conception Cathedral. 

Two cars wrecked at 40th and Williams streets. 
Mobs at East Side car barns attack and injure 
strikebreakers. 

9:00 p.m. — Mob wrecks Denver Post plant. 
Chief of Police Hamilton Armstrong attacked 
at Arapahoe Loop. 

10 :00 p. m. — Biot at South Side car barns. Mob 
fired upon from barn. 

Twenty-three arrests made in course of day. 
Eeported 2 killed and 33 hurt. 
Midnight — Governor and Mayor appeal to Amer- 
ican Legion for assistance in preserving law 
and order. 
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Aug: 6-^-Early mornipg — Mayor calls t for 2,000 volun- 
teers of citizens as special policemen. 
Unsuccessful attempts at conciliation. 
American Legion men on duty 4:00 p. m. Aug- 
ust 6 to midnight August 7. 
. 8:30 p.m. — Strikebreakers fire on crowd gatji- 
ere<J around Bast Side Tramway barns ; 5 killed, 
25 injured. 
Various points around city guarded by the 

extra volunteer police force. , 

i. 
Aug. 7 — 1:30 a.m. — City placed under military control 
on arrival 250 IT. is. regular troops under Col. 
Ballou of Fort Lo£an. 

Public meetings barred ; theaters and other 
amusement places allowed to remain open. 
Strikebreakers disarmed by Col. Ballou 's order. 
/ Uiiion men submit proposal for. calling off 

strike and returning to work in a body. 
More U. S. troops with whippet tanks, machine 
guns and shot guns arrive. 
To elate— 7 dead, 52 seriously wounded. 
Total of 101 arrests to date/ 
Downtown traffic restricted to 17th street. 

Aug. 8 — Sixty street jcars reported in operation. 

Proposal to end strike by posting names of 
former employees whom the Co&pany would 
be willing to take back is rejected. 

Aug. 9 — Street cars operated with armed soldier guards. 
Notice to Company of an offer to return to work. 
14 wounded still in hospitals. 
10:35 p.m. — General Wood reaches Denver for 
inspection. 

Aug. 10 — General Wood inspects city and probes shooting. 
District Attorney asks for Grand Jury investi- 
gation. 
Individual application blanks mailed to men. 
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Aug. 12— Eiot probe tinder way. 

Aug. 13 — Tram car dynamited at Stout near 29th. No_ 
One hurt. / - v 

Downtown cars collide. 

Aug. 14 — Judge Morley, West Side Court, calls Grand 
Jury. 

Aug. 15^-Union starts public auto service. 

First strikebreakers, replaced by new perma- 
nent men, leave city. 

Collisions of street cars operated by new 6rews 
and other accidents. * - 

Aug. 16 — Seven sfaikp leaders committed to jail for 90 
days for contempt. 
Police force increased. 

Aug. 17 — Nine hundred individual applications for rein- 
statement signed by members of the Union, but 
afterwards destroyed. 

Aug. 18 — " Black Jack" Jerome arrested on charge of as- 
sault and battery against one of his men. Ee- 
leased. 

Grand Jury sworn in. 

Trades Assembly asks for referendum vote on 
general sympathetic strike. 
Federal Mediator G.Y.\Barry arrives. 

Aug. 19 — Grand Jury opens investigation of strike riots. 

Aug. 20 — Tramway Union men vote to remain ok strike. 
Crew of Globeville car assaulted when car jumps 
track at 45th and Leaf Court. 

Aug. 21 — Stones thrown and shot fired at University 
Park car. ^ 

Aug. 22 — Offer of men through Mr. Harry t6 return to 
work leaving Question of wages to arbitration. 
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Aug. 23 — Refusal of above offer in letter from Mr. Hild 
to Mr. Harry. x 

Aug. 24— Five-cent fare petitions circulated. 

Aug. 27 — General Wood in Denver again. 

Aug. 28 — Grand Jury indicts 40 persons for rioting, etc. 

Aug. 30 — Men vote to return onv same terms and condi- 
tions that existed before July 31, 1920. 

Aug. 31 — Twelve arrests made so far on indictments of 
Grand Jury. 
Strikers abandon free bus service. 

Sept. 1 — Last of strikebreakers serit out of city except 
Jerome and small number with him. 

Sept. 6 — Hold-up of Tramway car at Colfax and Birch 
streets. 

Sept. 8 — Part of Camp Funston troops leave city. 

Military law ends on proclamation of Col. 
Ballou. 

Sept. 11 — Jefferay indicted. 

Sept. 12 — Large public meeting held at Auditorium by 
strikers. Addresses by Bishop Tihan, G. Y. 
Harry, Wm. A. Lynch and others. 

Sept. 13 — Wm. C. Thornton, Vice-President, Colorado 
State Federation of Labor; Wm. J. O'Brien, 
former president Tramway Employees' Union, 
an<jl Charles Ahlstrom, President, Denver Trades 
and Labor Assembly, indicted by Grand Jury. 

Sept v 14 — Hold-up of car crew at Berkeley terminal. 

Sept. 15 — Departure of Federal Mediator Harry. 

Sept. 17 — Remaining Funston troops returned to camp. 
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I Sept. 18— Seven members Executive Board of Union ro- 
il leased on supersedeas. 

Crew on Fairmount car robbed and beaten to 
unconsciousness at Fairmount terminal. Four 
arrests made and two others said to be impli- 
cated. 

Sept. 2ft— Default on interest of Tramway Company bonds 

/ voted by Board of Directors (interest due Octa- 

ber 1). / / 

Sept. 30 — Appointment of Ernest Stenger, of Kansas City, 
as President of the Tramway Coibpany, effec- 
tive October 1. Retirement of Mr. Hild within' 
a few months announced. 
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\ APPENDIX . 

Affidavits of Strikebreakers 



City and County of Denver 



h 



STATE OF COLOBADO, 

er I / 

/ 



On Monday, August 16, 1920, I, William A. Ingraham, of Akron, 0., 
concrete worker of Los' Angeles, Cal., do hereby testify, that on Sunday, 
August 1, 1920, an agent of J. Jerome, by name Myers, approached me at 
room 419 Kerckoff Bldg., 6th and Main Sts., Los Angeles, CaL, and con- 
tracted with me to come to Denver, to serve as guard for the Tramway 
Co., at a salary of $150.00 per month, free transportation botfi .ways, meals 
and lodging. 

I and 104 others boarded a train Monday night, August 2, Southern . 
Pacific depot, L. A. About 20 minutes before our arrival at Brighton, 
Colo., Jerome boarded the car, shook hands with each of the 104 of us and 
said "Boys, there is nothing to it. Have 35 cars running and in three or 
four days you will be going back to Los Angeles with your $150. It isjthe 
easiest strike I ever had." 

Jerome had 12 autos at Brighton, all painted red. Immediately after we 
left the train, missiles began to fly. Stones, rocks %nd everything but 
shots were sent in our direction. Jerome stepped into the first car, leav- 
ing the rest of us to look out for ourselves. 

He stood' up in an auto with a gun in each hand, and escorted us to the 
South Side barn. Immediately upon the arrival at the barns we were met 
by armed guards, in civilian clothes and upon recognition we were 
admitted to the barns. 

Shortly after our arrival in the barns, Jerome came in, "Now boys I 
want to tell you something," he said, "you have come here to break this 
, strike. We are going to do it and when you shoot be sure and shoot 
straight. Those of you who have not arms I wijl providfe with arms." \ 

Eight armed men were then selected as sentinels and placed on guard 
about the barns. They were armed by rifles' and revolvers and instructed 
to shoot and not to shoot into the air. 

About nine o'clock lights were put out. Stones and other missiles were 
thrown from the outside. No one was hurt inside. Then things quieted 
down for an hour or more. The crowd began to get rather dense outside 
and one Mullen, a strikebreaker who seemed ^ to be in charge of the barn, 
but who came from Los Angelesi with us, yelled at the top of his voice, 
"All you who have guns come to the front, and those of you who have 
not, grab something and come on, we are going to attack the crowd." 

However we- did not make the attack. Then we were ordered back to 
bed. Shortly after this, Jerome again arrived. There must have been 
10,000 people outside the bams. Some one outside had two cans of gaso- 
line. They poured it on the fence and set fire to the fence. 
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The shooting then commenced by Jerome and his guards. >Ve learned 
by the papers the next morning that two persons were killed and two 
fatally injured. \ 4 

. Jerome came in the next day saying, "Boys I knew this thing was 
coming off, I have men in overalls out among the strikers, I know what is 
going on, I always will know before hand, as I have paid men out among 
the strikers. " 

The first night in the barns/ Jeromex approached us and ordered us 
within hearing distance, saying h& had something to say. "Boys we are 
going to start cars Monday morning. I am the whole thing. The Tram- 
way Co. can tell me nothing, /This is my barn. Shoot craps, pla£ cards 
or do anything you please. Your pay is going on. If you get into any 
trouble while running cars, or ge$ into jail, I will get you out. You know, 
me, you know that I can do it. With reference to the money, boys, get 
the nickles. You know what I would do. I advise you to do the same 
thing. Get the money, and do not forget the conductors to split 50-50 
with the motormen. The Company be damned." 

Jerome continually visited! the barn, advised the boys to be happy and 
leave everything to him, and he would see that they got everything that 
/-was coming to them. / 

For some reason, Jerome or his agents surmised that I was not loyal to 
them. His agents sent me "from the South car barns to Jerome's office, 
801 Tramway Bldg. Jerome transferred me to the North barn. On 
arrival at the North barn, I was instructed to take out a car. I told him 
that I had si&ned as a guard and that I woultj not attempt to run street 
cars. During* the time that I was at the North Barns, the conductors 
^would come in of an evening after a run and tell of their experience 
during the day. They would take a piece of cardboard, cut it to fit 
over a cash box so that little if anything could go into the cash box. 
, They would count their money. No. 10 run sometimes yielded . as much 
as $60.00 per day. They would cash in to the* company as much as from 
9c. to $3.00. The balance was divided between the conductor and motor- 
man, 50-50. . 

If the men did not come across properly that evening to the dispatcher, 
they did not get No. 10 the next day. It seemed to be the Best paying 
run in the city. 

The dispatcher's name/ was Charles Lydal. He is a strikebreaker and 
one of Jerome's righthand men. 

This same dispatcher called me over .on Saturday morning, August 14, 
and said to me: "You take this note and go down and see Jerome." I 
replied that I would not — that I was transferred from the South barn to 
the North barn and I would not run after Jerome any more — that he 
could come and see me. I packed my luggage, however, on Saturday 
morning and told Charlie I was ready to go. On Sunday morning, 
August 15, about 1 o'clock, an auto drove up and Charlie said to me: 
"There is your car, get on it." I had no option. He told me to get on 
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the ear and I had to do it. I asked him about my luggage and he replied. 
VI will guarantee the luggage to be safe>" 

Upon my arrival at the Tramway Co. building, I was escorted up to the 
second floor and told to wait until Jerome arrived. Jerome arrived in a 
few minutes. 

He asked me what was the trouble with me. I told him that I did not 
know of any trouble. He said, "I am going to send you baek to Los 
Angeles" and asked if I had an identification slip. I told him that I 
did have such a slip and that I was going to retain it. He asked how 
long, and I replied until he settled with me in full. 

He said he would settle at once. I handed over my identification slip. 
He began figuring up, called in his timekeeper, figured up 13 days at $5.00 
per day, making a total of $65.00. J refused to take the money saying 
that it was not right, "I yrfn no ^ accept that." Jerome picked up the* 
papers, tossed them to one side, and said. "Go to a court and collect it 
then. I don't care what you* do." "Wait a moment," I said, "I will 
accept the $65.00 on account. I need the money." 

He brought out two papers for me to sign. I said ' ' I wish to read 
the paper. "He jerked the papers out of my hand. He would not let me 
read either of the papers. "Sign there" he said. I said "I will under 
duress. ' ' He gave me $65.00 in money and an order for my transportation. 
I presented the order to leave at 4:15 this Sunday (August 15) after- 
noon. Upon receiving slip for transportation, I went back to Jerome's 
office. I said to him. "I notify you here and now, that I am accepting 
$65.00 on account. You still owe me the difference between that and 
$150.00. If you will give me the $100.00 which you gave the others I 
will accept it and go." He told me to go to hell. He had N one of his 
guards take hold of me and forcibly take me out of the office. 

The guard's name was Cooper, of Los Angeles. I returned to the 
Tramway Bldg. again at 2:30 to see if there was any peaceable way in 
which the difference might be settled. This same guard, Cooper, opened 
the door of the office, told me to get out, stopped the elevator and told 
me to get on. He said I could bring the whole damned police force as 
far as he was concerned, that it would do me no good and that I could go 
to hell. 

All of the 104 men who came here from Los Angeles were guards. None 
of them knew how to run a car and that is one reason that the cars were 
not started earlier. 

Jerome personally led the attack upon the crowd on the outside of the 
South Denver barns on the night of August 5. It was his command to 
shoot. 

About 150 men were taken from the South Car Barns Saturday night 

and sent to the central office to see Jerome. He tried to get all the men 

* to take $100.00 each and leave the city. Some of them went, but about 

20 have refused to take the $100.00, and demanded the $150.00 promised 

them* 
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Jerome promised these men that if they did not want to take the 
$100.00 he would send them to the East Denver carbarns. He told them 
it 'was a dangerous place to be sent and some of the men left immediately* 

William, A. Ingraham. 

Subscribed and sworn to 1 before me this 16th day of August, 1920, A. D. 

Mary E. Hanssen, Notary Public. 
[L.S.] * , 

My commission expires March 19, 1922. 

September 3, 1920. 

I, Ben A. Wells, being duly sworn, do depose and say that on Wednes- 
day, August 4, 1920, I went to a private detective agency in Iios Angeles 
to see about hiring out as a guard of private property in Colorado about 
which I had been told by some men I met on the street. I met a man 
named Meyers, who was a lieutenant of "Black Jack" Jerome in that 
office and he hired me for the kind of work specified above. I signed a 
contract which was folded so that I could read nothing except the "sign 
here" line. I was signep up as 19 years old. That same evening I with 
a number of other men, 4J to be exact, were put on board a train bound 
for Salt Lake; I was anxious to get back east and thought that by get- 
ting transportation to Denver I could work a few days and then go on 
east. 

On board the train I learned that there was a strike on in Denver but 
as we were guarded by private " bulls" we could not well get off. We 
were four days coming, arriving on Sunday, August 8, 1920. My contract 
called for 24 days' work and my time started on that Sunday. 

We were taken to the Central car barns, where I expected to work as a 
shopman. I was told to' get on board a car as motorman. I told Howard, 
a lieutenant of "Black Jack," I didn't know anything about running a 
car and he told me that was all right and to go ahead. I found a young 
motorman and got on the car as conductor. I ran the car for a week, 
then I got a new motorman, a green dutchman who didn't know anything 
about running a car. This was on Sunday, August 15th. On the first run 
he struck three automobiles and started the car when a woman was get- 
ting off. The passengers raised such a kick that I went to the front end 
and sent the motorman back to be conductor. I ran the car to Aurora 
and we started back. I didn't see a switch which was covered with dust 
and we ran through it, wrecking the car. There were no passengers on 
the car at the time. 

I was put under arrest by the police, who came out when I telephoned 
them. I was put in jail for investigation and was left there for 17 days 
by "Black Jack" Jerome, who made no effort to get me out. 

When I got out of jail Tuesday August 31st, because there was no 
charge justifying the police in holding me (a charge of vagrancy which 
was put against me was dismissed by the judge), a detective, whom I be- 
lieve to be a Tramway detective, told me the best thing I could do would 
be to get out of town right away without going to the Tramway building 
or bothering about my money. I went to the Tramway building to get 
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my money and was met by Black Jack. My contract waB up so I turned 
in my identification card and asked for the money for my 24 days con- 
tract, i 

"Black Jack" looked up my time and said "I am not going to pay 
you {or the time you were in jail." He said my time figured $41.25 
including pay and overtime but excluding the 17 days I was in jail. He 
said he would be a good fellow and he gave me $45. I asked him for pay 
for the time, I was in jail because I was put in jail while I was on duty 
and no effort had been made to get me put. ' ' What clo you think this is, 
a charity bazaar or something" Black Jack asked me. "Your being in 
jail is none of my affair" he said. "You ought to have been in jail for 
what you did." I said "All right Jack" and left. 

About 35 or 40 other fellows were gyped by "Black Jack" but they 
took their medicine and beat it out of town. There are now about 15 
men here, all strikebreakers, but they are not running cars. They are 
kept as reserve guards to be rushed in autos to any place that trouble 
might occur. They are armed. 



}■ 



STATE OF COLORADO 
City and County of Denver 

Personally appeared before me, a Notary Public, in and for the City 
and County of Denver, Ben A. Wells, who upon being duly sworn, states 
that the above story is correct in every detail. 

(Signed) Ben A. Wells. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day of September, 1920, A.D*. 

(Signed) Mary E. Hanssen, 
[L.S.] Notary Public. 

, My commission expires March 19, 1922. . 
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